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HIGHLIGHT» 


WITH WORLD WAR II AT AN 
end, the men who waged that war on 
behalf of the United States have be- 
gun to come home. By next year mil- 
lions of erstwhile fighting men will 
be back in civilian clothes. To these 
men we must and will give every pos- 
sible assistance. It has been the pol- 
icv of the American Federation of 
Labor right along to aid the return- 
ing servicemen to the limit of labor’s 
ability, and this policy has now been 
reaffirmed by the Executive Council. 
However, the enunciation of a patri- 
otic policy is not enough; it is upon 
vou, in the local communities of the 
nation, that the execution of this pol- 
icy depends. To learn what A. F. of 
L. units are doing in this regard at 
the local level, be sure to read the 
article “Serving the Veteran.” It is 
scheduled for our October issue. 


VICTORY COST THE LIVES 
not only of men in uniform but of 
thousands of men and women who 
were at work on the production front 
during the war years. The natien will 
never forget the sacrifices of the men 
who laid down their lives in Africa, 
Europe and the Pacific. What they 
did in order that freedom might live 
on will be remembered through the 
ages. But there should be at least a 
line in the history books noting the 
price paid by labor at home as well as 
by the heroes of the merchant marine 
—the union men who, thumbing their 
noses at enemy rattlesnakes of the 
deep, went back to sea despite re- 
peated torpedoings. Almost all of 
the heroes of the production and 
transportation fronts were members 
of organized labor. And among the 
Americans who sleep in graves from 
Oran to Okinawa are a large number 
of union men—close to 30,000 A. F. 
of L. members by V-J Day. 


THOSE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
industry and finance who offered 
purely negative testimony on the Mur- 
ray full employment bill in their ap- 
pearances before the.Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency did 
little to enhance the prestige of those 
for whom they spoke. Undoubtedly 
there is room for honest differences 
about the full employment bill. It is 
not perfect. But the American peo- 
ple have made their minds up about 
one thing—there is going to be full 
employment in this country in peace- 
time as in wartime and the govern- 
ment is going to make its contribu- 
tion so that this goal may be reached. 
For industry spokesmen in 1945 to 
condemn the Murray bill and urge 
that Congress revert to the do-nothing 
practices of the 1920s “because de- 
pressions are inevitable anyway” is 
to confirm the fact that some people 
never learn. We may be thankful— 
and management should be, too— 
that industry is not unanimous in 
adopting this defeatist attitude. 


IT LOOKS AS IF THE BIG FIGHT 
at the outset of the post-recess ses- 
sion of Congress will be over the Kil- 
gore bill to raise unemployment in- 
surance benefits. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, like President Tru- 
man, places this bill at the top of its 
list of “must” legislation. Chiseling 
employers who want to take advant- 
age of reconversion unemployment to 
cut wages are fighting increased un- 
employment compensation. Selfish 
and stupid, these men don’t care or 
don’t know that failure to take steps 
to keep purchasing power up during 
the transition period will put this na- 
tion on the chutes to depression. We 
expect the members of Congress to 
ignore the pleas of chiselers. This is 
an emergency. Action is vital. 
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The sudden end of a bitter war IN THIS ISSUE 


brings sharp realization that prob- 
lems of vast importance must be 
solved before lasting peace and eco- oS ree re 3 
nomic security are realized. True, 
we stand on the threshold of an era 
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realized we must defeat the threat of 
widespread unemployment at home | NQ CONVENTION THIS YEAR...............seccee 5 


and the menace of cold, hunger and 
disease abroad. 

Temporary joblessness is casting A. F. OF L. AND WORLD LABOR....... William Green 6 
its sinister shadow over millions of 
workers in America. Veterans are 
returning to their communities right- 
fully expecting jobs. It will be a 
sorry commentary on our economy LABOR DAY MESSAGE William Green 10 
ee ee SS Sr 
ment cannot be met. 

The immediate need in our own LABOR DAY MESSAGE................. George Meany 1] 
country during this period is ade- 
quate unemployment benefits. Con- 


WE WERE THERE AT THE FINISH. . George J. Richardson § 





gress must reckon with this acute WAR PLANTS FOR PEACETIME JOBS..... Boris Shishkin 13 
need if we are to weather the change- 

over from war to peace. Satisfac- SOUTHERN LABOR IS UNAFRAID....... George L. Googe 14. 
tory legislative action is imperative 

ow. a 

"7 THE CHALLENGE OF HOUSING.......... Harry C. Bates 16 


It is a sad reflection upon Con- 
gress that the human side of recon- 
version has been neglected. Pro- CC Ee ee eae William Green 18 
visions, it should be noted, have been 
made for the postwar protection and 
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get on the world will never under- 
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bution to victory over the Axis 
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could be so unprepared to meet our an. 
problems at home. 

Labor will expect prompt, sympa- LABOR NEWS BRIEFS...........--2 ee ceeeeeeceeees 30 
thetic and humane action on the part 
of Congress when it reconvenes, to Inside 
cope with the difficulties now be- JUNIOR UNION PAGE..........--- Annabel Lee Glenn Cover 
falling millions of disemployed war 
workers, Matthew Woll. 
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nH) EACE is back. The war is 

over. A little more than three 
™ months after the defeat of Nazi 
any, the brutal warlords of 
Hanan have surrendered. The des- 
ieable adventure that began De- 
ember 7, 1941 (or ten years earlier, 
im Manchuria, if you prefer) has 
ded in catastrophe for 











Back home in the States patriotic 
workers were turning out an air- 
plane called the B-29. With the 
B-29 we could bring the hell of war 
to the Japanese home islands. But 
first we needed bases. 

America’s fighting men sloshed 
ashore and went on to capture those 


Nurs Is the Victory 


Morale plummeted. By midyear 
Japan’s warlords knew the jig was 
up. They told Moscow that they 
wanted to end the war. Russia de- 
clined to act as mediator. 

On August 6 a United States 
plane dropped one bomb—an atomic 
bomb—on Hiroshima. That one 

bomb made Hiroshima, 











the followers of Hirohito. 

The Japs never thought 
it would end this way when 
they dropped their bombs 
on Pearl Harbor while her 
envoys were talking “peace” 
with Cordell Hull. They 
never thought it would end 
this way when they grabbed 
Guam and Wake and swept 
over the Philippines. They 
never thought it would end 
this way when they surged 
south almost to Australia, 
Pm encountering slight opposi- 

tion on the way. The Japs 

were riding pretty high 

back there in the early 
months of the war. 

Then America began to 

é hit back. Doolittle and his 

Sa taiders bombed Tokyo. The 

Navy shook the cockiness 

of the enemy in the Battle 

of the Coral Sea. The Ma- 
rines invaded Guadalcanal. 

Despite the priority that 

had been assigned to the 

war against Germany, our et 

material strength in the Pa- ae f 
B cific began to build up. We a 
im were on the move, heading That 
north. Through 1942 and 
1943 we inflicted setback after set- 
back upon the enemy. We took is- 
lands from him. We sank his ships. 
We shot down his planes. But he 
was still tough, still arrogant, still 
seemingly confident of victory. 

_ When General MacArthur, obey- 
ing orders from Washington, left 
the Philippines for Australia, he 
rm “T shall return.” In 1944 he 

id. 

We took Iwo. After Iwo we took 
Okinawa. It wasn’t as easy as it 
sounds. Not by a long shot. Amer- 
ian boys who wanted to live gave 
up their lives in the wresting of 
those islands from the fanatical foe. 
But we needed Iwo and Okinawa, 
as we had needed Saipan and Guam. 
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bases and after that things really 
turned black for Japan. The B-29s 
and other planes, all produced by 
trade union members, devastated 
city after city on Honshu and the 
lesser Jap islands, while our sub- 
marines continued to send the 
enemy’s ships to the bottom and our 
Navy went where it pleased, often 
standing a few miles offshore to 
pour shells into coastal cities by 
the hour. 
Japan’s war production was cut 
to a fraction of what it had been at 
the start of hostilities. Her trans- 
portation and communication facili- 
ties were destroyed. More than 
2,000,000 buildings were reduced to 
rubble. Food was in short supply. 
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pledge back in’41. We kept it! 


previously untouched, the 
most thoroughly destroyed 
city in all the history of 
war. Later another atomic 
bomb was dropped on 
Nagasaki. 

Japan threw in the towel. 
Hirohito, still concerned 
about “face,” tried to make 
it appear that the “most 
cruel” atomic bomb was the 
sole reason for Japan’s sur- 
render. In truth, Japan 
was badly licked and knew 
it long before the oblitera- 
tion of Hiroshima, as is 
proved by her disclosure to 
Russia, long before the first 
atomic bombing, that she 
desired to make peace. 

And so the war is over. 
Solemnly we give thanks to 
Almighty God. 

Yes, World War II has 
been brought to a victorious 
end. Barbarism has been 
checked. Civilization has 
been saved. Brave men, 
backed up by millions of 
hard-working men and 
women who produced and 
transported the hugest 
mountains of war goods in 
history, have put an end to Japan's 
career of sadistic gangsterism. 

But victory is not enough. We 
must also win the peace. We must 
join with other nations to establish 
law and order throughout the world, 
now and for the future. World 
War II must be the last great war 
if humanity is to survive. 

The secret of the atomic bomb 
cannot possibly be kept forever. In 
time the scientists of other nations 
will also discover how to make 
atomic bombs—probably more pow- 
erful ones than those dumped on 
Japan. Unless all of us, everywhere 
on earth, learn how to live in peace, 
the day will come when none of us, 
anywhere on earth, will live at all. 
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Only yes 


over, will there be jobs? 

That’s what every adult 
American wants to know. Will 
there be jobs? 

When the joyous news of Japan’s 
surrender was given to the world 
by President Truman at 7 p.m. 
(E.W.T.) on August 14 the coun- 
try went wild. Within a few min- 
utes deliriously happy celebrations 
were in full swing in every city, 
town and hamlet. No more war. 
No more killing and maiming. 
America had again demonstrated 
her might when aroused. The peo- 
ple were jubilant. 

While Americans were milling in 
the streets, shouting, singing, hug- 
ging strangers and tossing confetti, 
telegrams canceling contracts run- 
ning into the billions were dispatched 
by the Army and Navy to thousands 
of concerns throughout the nation. 

Within ten days of the Japanese 
surrender at least 2,700,000 had 
been let out of their war jobs. Some 
found new jobs promptly, but most 
did not. Additional workers are 
slated for dismissal in the next 
few weeks. Meanwhile, the armed 
services are returning men to civi- 
lian life at an accelerated pace. 
Millions of jobs must be provided 
for these veterans. 

Reconversion is under way and, 


N“ THAT the shooting is 
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in general, is off to a good start. 
The War Production Board and 
John W. Snyder, War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Director, say it is 
proceeding much more rapidly than 
expected. Nevertheless, the change- 
over to peacetime production is a 
major problem for many industries. 
Completion of reconversion will 
take time. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor anticipates a total of 8,000,000 
unemployed by next Spring. There- 
after employment should increase. 

Transitional unemployment cannot 
be avoided following a war. Work- 
ers in shipyards and aircraft plants 
knew that the end of hostilities 
would wipe out their jobs and they 
were not surprised when the in 
evitable happened. At the same 
time, comparatively few of these 
disemployed war workers are in a 
position to endure protracted unem- 
ployment. Much publicity has been 
given to the increase in ‘the total 
of currency, bank balances and gov- 
ernment securities in the hands of 
individuals, but surveys have shown 
that the greater part of these assets 
are held by persons in the higher 
income brackets, not by average 
wage-earners. 

If transitional unemployment is 
held to a minimum and is of short 
duration, and if legislation is passed 
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terday they were busily at work, helping to win a war. Today they are hunting new berths 


The Problem Is JOBS 
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by Congress to tide the unemployed 
over until there are new jobs for 
them, the middle of 1946 ought to 
see us on our way toward our peace- 
time objective—full employment. 

One way or another, there must 
be work for all who need and want 
work. Most of the jobs should kk 
provided by private enterprise. 
Government has the responsibility 
of taking such measures as will en- 
able private enterprise to provide 
a maximum number of jobs, but if 
this number is not sufficient the 
government should be ready to step 
in and do its part. 

The veterans do not intend t 
come home to apple selling. Nor 
are the rest of the people in any 
mood to go through any repeat per- 
formance of the depression of the 
1930s. There is no valid reason i 
the world why the resourceful and 
energetic people of this country 
should be without jobs in the post: 
war era. How to provide jobs for 
all may be a tough nut, but it can 
and must be cracked. 

Meanwhile, we must keep calit 
and turn aside the dire predictions 
of the prophets of gloom. Cor 
fidence in the ability of America to 
solve the problems of peace will help 
insure that the difficulties of the 
present and of the next few months 
will not stay with us very long. 
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American Federation of La- 

bor have been notified that 
the convention scheduled for Octo- 
Mer in Chicago has been called off. 
The Executive Council, meeting in 
that city last month, agreed to.abide 
IM by the ruling of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation refusing per- 
mission for the holding of the con- 
clave. 

The next regular A. F. of L. con- 
yention will be held in October of 
1946 and the scene will be Chicago. 
Meanwhile, the officers of the Fed- 
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eration will continue to carry on 
their duties under the A. F. of L. 
constitution. 

The Executive Council gave 
thoughtful consideration to a large 
number of important matters at its 
midsummer meeting. In session as 
Japan was collapsing, the A. F. of L. 
chieftains were aroused over the 

loyed i danger of a postwar depression and, 
S lH in their determination to make a 
ht tol constructive contribution to the na- 
act“ tional effort to avert such a catas- 
nt. Btrophe, they offered a challenging 
mus'® program to speed: up the recon- 
Wall version process. 
Id be 
rise.& Program for Peace 
“os This program declared : 
ovidelg ? A peace production program on 
wut i 2arge scale must be launched with 
- they “igor and dispatch. 
step Controls over labor and indus- 
try must be dropped as rapidly as 
d tom possible and an effort made to 
Nor Substitute voluntary, cooperative 
any methods for government directives. 
pe Every reasonable encourage- 
the ment should be extended by the 
mn in government to private enterprise to 
and expand production and provide full 
intry # employment. 
0s} =} The alarming shrinkage in the 
for purchasing power of the nation’s 
ca workers must be halted by the res- 
toration of collective bargaining be- 
cal tween labor and management. 
e- > Congress should promptly en- 
5 toy 2 legislation to supplement inade- 
help quate state unemployment compen- 
the “tion and to establish higher mini- 
ths] MUM wage standards. Congress 





should also rush passage of the 
Wagner postwar housing bill and 
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Executive Council Accepts Decision of ODT 


the Wagner-Murray-Dingell social 
security bill. 

The next three months, said the 
Council, will be “a crucial period 
for our country,” with millions of 
war workers losing their jobs and 
returning servicemen finding few 
immediate opportunities for gainful 
employment. 

“It is imperative,” the statement 
went on, “that the government act 
swiftly and efficiently to cushion the 
shock, to prevent human suffering 
and to speed up the wheels of peace- 
time industry so that business stag- 
nation and unemployment will not 
be extended far into the postwar 
period. ' 

“The Executive Council feels that 
Congress should be called back into 
session at once to provide for hu- 
man needs during reconversion and 
to take such measures as will en- 
courage and aid private industry to 
expand production and provide jobs 
for all within a reasonable period. 

“For its own part, the American 
Federation of Labor believes that 
organized labor has an important 
contribution to make to the postwar 
recovery program. 

“The advent of critical and 
troublesome industrial problems is 
certain to cause widespread unrest. 
Disturbances of industrial relations 
caused by the sudden impact of 
peace must not be allowed to get out 
of hand. America still has a vitally 
important job to do—to win the 

ce.” 

The Executive Council adopted a 
four-point program for labor as- 
sistance to returning veterans and 
urged that the men in uniform now 
overseas be brought home as soon 
as possible. The program: 

> All central labor councils are 
directed to set up special commit- 
tees to help returning servicemen 
get jobs. [Many such local com- 
mittees are already functioning. ] 

> All affiliated national and inter- 
national unions are urged to seek 
agreements with employers provid- 
ing for training and employment of 
veterans on a fair and equitable 
basis. 

>The policy of the American 
Federation of Labor will be to grant 
veterans accumulated seniority, just 





as though they had remained in 
their former jobs during the period 
they were in the nation’s service. 

> The Federation will support 
legislation to accord veterans full 
opportunities for education and 
training, to assist them te buy homes 
or to start in business and to pro- 
vide them with the highest practical 
standards of unemployment com- 
pensation. 

“America will welcome the re- 
turning veterans with open arms 
and a deep sense of obligation,” the 
Executive Council said. “Labor 
produced the weapons of war. The 
boys who are to return won the war 
with those weapons. They and we 
must win the peace together. 

“The stalwart and _ self-reliant 
men who fought against the enemy 
want no special favors. All they 
ask and expect is an even break and 
the opportunity to make up for lost 
time. Labor is determined that they 
shall have it.” 


Army's Thanks on Atomic Bomb 


The Executive Council received 
a telegram from Undersecretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson express- 
ing the War Department’s thanks to 
the American Federation of Labor 
for its cooperation in making the 
atomic bomb project a success. Mr. 
Patterson praised the Federation 
for recruiting armies of skilled me- 
chanics from thousands of miles 
away although the Army could not 
reveal what they were to help 
produce. 

The anti-labor Ball-Burton-Hatch 
bill was condemned and the Council 
announced that it would launch an 
intensive campaign for its defeat in 
its entirety. 

“The policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be to defeat 
the bill as a whole,” said the Coun- 
cil. “No amendments will be of- 
fered. The objectionable features 
of this proposed legislation are so 
numerous and so closely interre- 
lated that it would be impossible to 
remove them by amendments.” 

While there is to be no A. F. of L. 
convention this year, the Council 
will hold a meeting during October, 
the convention month. This meet- 
ing will take place at Cincinnati. 
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r i WHE AMERICAN Federation of Labor has 
always been deeply interested in what is happen- 
ing in Europe. Many of our organizations have 

members who learned trade unionism in the “old 
country” and joined our labor pioneers in developing 
craft unions and a national organization. These wage- 
earners who came to America from the other side kept 
in touch with their homelands and often urged other 
workers to migrate, too, thereby increasing the number 
of U.S. citizens with ties to the homeland. In some of 
our early locals the native tongue was used as the 
official union language. Our unions have always wel- 
comed union representatives from other countries as 
well as foreign leaders of movements for liberty. 

In 1886 the American Federation of Labor initiated 
a movement for the eight-hour day. Launched on 
May 1, this movement was supported by European 
labor. Eight years later the Federation inaugurated 
the practice of exchanging fraternal delegates with the 
British Trades Union Congress. 

In 1901 began an effort which was to result in the 
International Secretariat—the first world trade union 
organization. The German trade union movement 
asked other Teutonic labor organizations to exchange 
union data and other labor information. Gradually 
other countries and other continents were included. 


Gompers Attends, Urges Affiliation 

In 1908 the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor authorized sending an observer to the next 
international conference of the Secretariat, Samuel 
Gompers, then president of the A. F. of L., attended 
the conference held in Paris in 1909. He recommended 
affiliation. Two years later, at Budapest, the American 
Federation of Labor was represented by Vice-President 
Duncan. It is interesting to note that at that meeting 
William Z. Foster, I.W.W., applied for membership 
and protested the acceptance of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The national trade union organizations of the various 
countries were affiliated with the International Secre- 
tariat, while craft unions were organized in Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats. These included building 
workers, metal workers, miners, food workers, leather 
workers, public service employes, bookbinders, diamond 
workers, et cetera. 

During World War I the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Secretariat was moved from Berlin to Amster- 
dam. With the return of peace an international 
conference was called to reorganize and strengthen the 
organization. The name was changed to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, but policy-making 
power was centralized in the international organization, 
jeopardizing the autonomy of the national organizations 
within their own jurisdictions. For this reason, and 
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also because financial obligations had not been worked a. Pe 
out on a realistic basis, the American Federation 9 of centuri 
Labor delayed affiliation with the new organization, tutions o! 
Further delay was due to economic deflation an( overnme 
precarious conditions in Europe. In 1936, however 8 nt and 
the American Federation of Labor began negotiations pl in 
with the International Federation of Trade Unions Tons b 
which culminated in our reaffiliation in 1937. Under The tr: 
the constitution of the International Federation of Trade revolutior 
Unions, the membership of any nation was restricted to lice rey 
a single national union organization. Its policies and o Comn 
responsibilities could be changed only by the Intern. trade uni 
tional Trade Union Congress. Before World War I] might se¢ 
broke out the I.F.T.U. represented about 22,000,00 this conf 
workers organized in free trade unions. Affiliation was and high 
consistently refused to labor unions identified with fought f 
totalitarian governments. collective 
We Decline Bid to London Parley — 
Not long ago the president of the International ben 
Federation of Trade Unions, who serves also as the ordinate: 
general secretary of the British Trades Union Con- made pa 
gress, invited the American Federation of Labor to the unio 
participate in a “purely exploratory and consultative” Under 
world trade union conference in London. This invita- ed t 
tion the Federation declined because the British Trades eel the 
Union Congress had no right to supersede the authority dustries 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions in im dee 
convening a world conference and because the invita- higher 
tions were addressed to some organizations which are wages, 
not free trade unions, to others which are government- "vi 
dominated and to many which fail to recognize the item “i 
need of domestic trade union unity. ment ( 
While Sir Walter Citrine had stated that the confer- 9 jetermi 
ence would be “purely exploratory and consultative,” a well 
the steps taken at the recent so-called World Trade party c 
Union Conference indicate that the delegates at least dustry, 
attempted to create a continuing organization, and on 44 ag’ 
behalf of the unborn organization they issued many the C.P 
sweeping declarations. Citrine had argued that the 4. G 
I.F.T.U. could not properly call a conference to con- adiog 
sider effective prosecution of the war because it included vective 
trade unions which were in neutral and enemy countries, ene 
yet the recent conference embraced on its Continuation fo thor 
Committee unions of every character which sent dele- expulsi 
gates and even some mushroom organizations OM soo, 
dubious character in ex-enemy countries which were not period 
even represented at the meeting. The } 
The most striking defect, however, is the lack of highwz 
unity in the composition of the conference. The labor We 
organizations of the Soviet Union, for example, can te 
hardly be described as performing the same function asf}. 4, 
labor unions in representative democracies in which it nt 
private ownership and individual initiative prevail and al “9 
in which freedom of speech, press, worship and asso- The 
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ciation is recognized and practiced. To recognize this 
fact is a simple matter of intellectual honesty. Mixing 
free trade unions with Russian labor organizations is 
like trying to merge the English language with the 
Russian ; the mixture would be neither intelligible nor 
useful to those who speak either language. 

The American Federation of Labor refuses to, be 
forced into a position of isolation. From the beginning 
we have been committed to the practice of international- 
im. But the problems of victory in Europe are most 
difficult because one of the Allied nations is the product 
of centuries of despotism and has never accepted insti- 
tutions of democracy or learned its practice. That 
government, with the greatest territories of any govern- 
ment and with the largest population, seeks not partici- 
pation in the affairs of Europe equally with other 
nations but extension of its own domination. 

The trade union movement of Russia began with the 
revolution of 1905, but it made little progress against 
police repression until the revolution of 1917. After 
the Communists gained control a conflict began between 
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bor maintains that, until the Soviet labor organization 
can establish its bonafide character (that is, a move- 
ment of workers for workers), we cannot cooperate 
with such an organization to establish policies mutually 
binding upon us. Nor can we cooperate with the 
auxiliaries of the Communist Party in other countries. 

The Communist Party seeks domination in other 
countries and institutes ironclad controls, making all 
subject to the dictates of the central authority in 
Moscow. Party representatives have bored their way 
into many institutions—even our own government. 
Any party representative immediately establishes a 
nucleus wherever he may be sent. These facts have 
been most obvious in the wake of the conquering armies 
in Europe, but the situation described also exists in 
Asia and on our own continent. 

We declined the invitation tendered by the World 
Trade Union Conference as unworthy of acceptance in 
the light of our traditional adherence to the principles 
of free and voluntary trade unionism. 

We declined to join this alleged and self-styled World 
Trade Union Congress because the officers of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions had disregarded 
their duties and obligations. (Continued on Page 32) 
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‘Ta: & trade unions and the government as to whether unions 
ry I might seek ends not in line with “party interests.” In 
000 B this conflict, in which Trotsky differed with Lenin 
1 Was : " ders dT ky 
ih and high party leaders and Tomsky 
Wil! B fought for the right of unions to 
collective bargaining and _ higher 
wages, Trotsky was exiled and 
= other party leaders were “tried” 
iona Ras . 
; the and liquidated, the unions were sub- 
: . 
. ordinated to the government and 
Con- ; ss 
os made party machinery, and Tomsky, 
r to . « aor 2 
tive” the union leader, committed suicide. 
vita Under the Five-Year Plans exe- 
cuted by Stalin, industrialization 
ades . : 
ori and the development of heavy in- 
~. IB dustries were the objective to which 
s in - : : 
all else was sacrificed, including 
vita- 4 : 
pi higher standards of living, higher 
ent  Y28°S: collective bargaining and se- 
the lection of union executives by the 
union membership. The govern- 
fer ment (i. e., the Communist Party) 
ifer- , oe gee ‘ 
» @ determined distribution of income 
ve, ; : 
as well as union executives. The 
-ade . 
a party controlled the government, in- 
S) : . 
| dustry, labor unions, the peasants 
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and agriculture. For this purpose 
the C.P. employed secret police, first 
the OGPU and then the NKVD, 
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1d under which were organized “cor- 
ies  Tective labor camps” and “labor 
jon settlements.” The NKVD was 
Po authorized “to order without trial one. 
7 expulsion, exile and imprisonment 
not f corrective labor camps for a 
period of not more than five years.” 
of The NKVD is also in charge of won, 
i highway construction. 
ne We have no official figures on the 
fo number of persons doing forced la- 
ch hor, but informed persons estimate 
nd @ it 28 varying between 12,000,000 





and 22,000,000. 
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MEANY, DO: 1ERTY TO ADDRESS T.U.C. 


THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH ASSEMBLY of the British Trades Union 
Congress opens at Blackpool, England, on September 10. 
as fraternal delegates from the American Federation of Labor will be 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany (left) and Vice-President W. C. 
Doherty, both of whom are scheduled to deliver important and timely 
addresses. Mr. Meany will discuss international labor relations, while 
Mr. Doherty will speak on American economic conditions and problems. 

The meeting of the T.U.C., expected to last five days, should be a busy 
Seventy-eight resolutions have been filed by affiliated unions and 
will come before the delegates for their consideration, as will the report 
of the General Council, a document of more than 200 pages. 

One of the resolutions would require the T.U.C. to press the govern- 
ment to retain control of all state-owned factories despite the end of the 
Continued government control, the resolution suggests, would in- 
fluence the development of the national economy toward full employ- 
ment, maintain a diversity of industry in former distressed areas and 
provide a variety of consumer goods and other essential products by 
direct government participation in production. 

Other resolutions deal with employment, equal pay for men and 
women, social insurance, safety, public ownership of transport, fiscal 
policy, revival of unionism in Germany, cartels and many other subjects. 
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Our overseas reporter (second from left) and other journalists meet a happy Supreme Commander 


N° AUGUST 5 this writer 

and a party of representa- 

tives of other labor publica- 
tions started for the Pacific combat 
area to observe the problems in- 
volved in waging a great war 10,000 
miles from the shores of the United 
States. 

At Pearl Harbor the scars of the 
Japanese attack of December 7, 
1941, were still slightly in evidence. 
But what a change! Thousands of 
skilled, fast American workers were 
now employed in maintaining our 
supply lines, in assembling planes 
and in repairing ships and aircraft 
that had been damaged in combat. 
Work of every description was in 
full swing, and the majority of 
workers were union members. 
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We Were ‘There 
at the Finish 


By GEORGE J. RICHARDSON 


There were drydocks with as 
many as twenty ships in one dock, 
and in another dock was a large 
battleship, all being put in condi- 
tion to help in the job of bringing 
the enemy to his knees. Stevedores 
by the thousands were working day 
and night, loading vessels with 
weapons and supplies needed to 
carry on the war. No questions 
were being asked anywhere. There 
was a war on, a war with a ruth- 
less enemy, and the people of Pearl 
Harbor knew his traits well. 

Union man and soldier alike had 
but one thought in mind—get the 
war Over so we can return to the 
States and our families. 

Lieutenant General Robert C. 
Richardson told me that for every 


‘ instances, 


campaign that had been planned and 
carried out in the Pacific there had 
never been a shortage of supplies 
or facilities of any kind. In several 
he said, the supplies 
planned to be used in a certain con- 
templated action were diverted to 
another place for strategic reasons, 
yet even under such conditions no 
shortages of any kind existed. Cer- 
tainly, a different story from what 
the bulk of the press of the nation 
had told its readers; certainly, @ 
different story from what news- 
papers from the States that were im 
circulation in the Pacific combat area 
had led the fighting men to believe. 

The reading matter in circulation 
in the combat areas was such that 
it was not surprising to encounter 
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GIs who thought the home front 
was not greatly concerned about 
him. Many servicemen will not get 
the true story of organized labor’s 
great record of supplying him with 
the stuff that wins wars until he re- 
turns home. I found that labor pa- 
pers had little or no circulation in 
Army and Navy libraries, so that 
only the man who was receiving his 
union paper directly from his inter- 
national union knew the true story. 

The war picture began to change 
as Hawaii was left behind for a 
more forward area. At Guam there 
was much excitement. Japan had 
hinted at acceptance of the Potsdam 
declaration. Everyone was listen- 
ing to the radio. What was Japan 
going todo? The report came over 
that Japan would accept if Hiro- 
hito could stay. Would President 
Truman and the Allies agree? More 
negotiations. No one felt much 
like working—soldiers, sailors, na- 
tives. Then the electrifying an- 


nouncement came from Washington 
that Japan had surrendered. 

Celebrate? How? Some shouted. 
Others sang. Some had saved some 
beer or liquor for this joyous oc- 
casion. Others just heaved a great 
sigh of relief. There would now 
be no more killing. They would be 
seeing those dear to them again. 

Such was Victory Day on the 
island of Guam, where there are 
many white crosses marking the 
graves of young Americans who 
gave their all that our nation might 
recover this vital bit of soil. Guam 
served as an important naval and 
aerial base while hostilities were still 
in progress. 

Even on a day such as this one 
could not help being amazed at the 
stupendous operations that had 
transposed this island into a mighty 
bastion, even though its capture 
from the Japs had occurred less than 
a year earlier. Now, as a result of 
the work of ‘the battalions of Sea- 


bees, chiefly recruited from union 
ranks, there were miles of roads— 
four-lane traffic roads, three-lane 
traffic roads and double-lane high- 
ways from one end of the island to 
the other. There was harbor con- 
struction—piers, docks, ship repair 
facilities, breakwaters, floating 
docks. There were machine shops. 
Thousands of tons of cargo were 
handled smoothly each day. In ad- 
dition, facilities had been established 
for maintaining Marines, Naval Air, 
B-29s, Admiral Nimitz and Naval 
Base Headquarters. 

Admiral Nimitz issued the “cease 
fire” order to all under his command 
soon after the flash from Washing- 
ton. What about the boy who gave 
his life on the last day of the war? 
His pals thought about that. If 
only the war had ended one day 
sooner, Johnny would still be with 
them. But fate decreed otherwise. 

The next day Admiral Nimitz 

(Continued on Page 31) 


As this scene suggests, our boys in Pacific waters were pleased more than a mite when Nips folded 























; HIS is the first peacetime 
: Labor Day in four years. It 
is a day for celebration and 
thanksgiving. For we have won a 
double victory—a military victory 
over powerful enemies and a spir- 
itual triumph over despotism and 
dictatorship. 

Now it is our supreme purpose 
to attain the fruits of victory for 
which we have paid so dearly. 

First must come lasting world 
peace. Already the United Na- 
tions have shown the way by the 
adoption of the San Francisco 
Charter. It is up to us and to all 
other peace-loving nations to make 
the Charter work and to banish 
war for all time. 

Then we must put our economic 
house in order. On an interna- 
tional basis, that means prosperity 
for the people of all countries. 
Here at home it means a higher 
standard of living and security 
against depressions and want. 

To win the peace and the fruits 
of peace will not be an easy task. 
‘The difficult problems ahead of us 
demand intelligent planning and 
bold action. Already millions of 
Americans are caught in the eco- 
nomic trap of unemployment. Re- 
conversion in some industries is 
proceeding with painful slowness. 
But we must not become discour- 
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aged. For if we proceed with 
united determination to win the 
Peace, economic hardships will be 
of short duration and the great 
promise of the future can be 
achieved. 

One of the nation’s great assets 
during the war was its strong labor 
movement. The trade unions af- 
filiated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor made tremendous 
contributions to victory. This fact 
is best illustrated by their coopera- 
tion with the government to speed 
production of the atomic bomb. 
By use of this devastating weapon 
we were able to defeat Japan 
without a bloody invasion. 

The seven million members of 
the American Federation of Labor 
have come out of the war fortified 
in strength and spirit. They are 
now better prepared than ever 
before to carry on the huge 
tasks of postwar reconstruction. 
They are exerting a powerful in- 
fluence upon the nation’s affairs 
and guiding its policies along pro- 
gressive lines. 

The American Federation of 
Labor calls upon the nation to 
establish maximum peacetime pro- 
duction, which will provide full 
employment and create steadily 
higher standards of living. 

To provide a ready market for 


increased production, the Ameri. 
can Federation of Labor will beng 
all its efforts to obtain from map. 
agement wage rates high enough 
to create an abundant pool of do. 
mestic purchasing power. 

In order to share equitably the 
benefits of scientific invention and 
new methods of production, the 
American Federation of Labor will 
renew its drive for the shorter 
work week, thus spreading the 
available jobs and giving workers 
opportunities for healthy recrea- 
tion and education. 

We hope private industry will 
face the facts as realistically as 
labor does. We hope American 
businessmen will measure up to 
their own responsibility for pre- 
serving the free enterprise system 
by being truly enterprising, by 
looking forward instead of back- 
ward. A return to the “good old 
days” will net satisfy the American 
people. We want better days. 

America has the resources, the 
know-how and the productive ca- 
pacity to raise living standards pro- 
gressively higher. Production 
problems have been solved. What 
we must do next is to master the 
problem of distribution. 

After winning a terrible war to 
safeguard the American way of life 
from external enemies, the Ameri- 
can people are not in any mood to 
lose it by default to such internal 
enemies as hunger, unemployment 
and insecurity, which always pro- 
vide fertile soil for revolution. 

On this Labor Day let us dedi- 
cate ourselves to the great goals 
of peace. Let us never forget the 
brave American boys who lost 
their lives on the battlefields and 
the unsung soldiers of production 
who were killed at their factory 
machines. Our debt to them can 
never be repaid. 

We must resolve that the dread 
holocaust of war shall never deso- 
late mankind again, that our hard- 
won freedoms shall never be sur- 
rendered and that the sacrifices of 
our war heroes shall be redeemed 
by the establishment of a way of 
life which will bring happiness and 
security to humanity in the future. 
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who had taken Nazi Ger- 

many down the path to war 
were forced to surrender and now 
the Japanese warlords have emu- 
lated their erstwhile Axis partners. 
Thus the most destructive war in 
the world’s history has come to an 
end—victory for democratic Amer- 
ica and our allies, total defeat for 
those who thought we were soft and 
planned to enslave the world. In 
1945, for the first time in years, the 
working people of our nation are 
able once again to mark Labor Day 
under conditions of peace. 

We offer thanks to the Almighty 
for giving us the strength to sub- 
due the enemies of all humanity. 
We rejoice that victory has come 
and we salute the brave men of all 
the armed services—the Army and 
the Navy, the Marine Corps and 
the Coast Guard—for their mighty 
contribution to that historic 
achievement. We also salute the 
millions of patriotic American 
Men and women who worked so 
hard for weary months and years 
on the home front and whose over- 
whelming production of ships and 
planes and bombs and the many 
thousands of other items vital in 
modern warfare provided our men 
in uniform with the tools they 
needed to hammer the Nazis and 
Japs to their knees. 

On this Labor Day of 1945 we 
are already confronted with the 
grave problem of finding jobs for 
millions of discharged war work- 
ers as well as for those who have 
been released to date from the 
armed services. But as the days 
Pass, this problem will become 
even more serious, for the demobi- 
lization of the Army and Navy has 
Scarcely begun. When the many 
Millions of young men still in uni- 
form are added to those who 
served at home and now require 
peacetime jobs, it is readily seen 
that the situation facing the coun- 
try is critical and wholly without 
Precedent. The situation at the 
end of World War I is not com- 
Parable because in that conflict far 
fewer men were called to the 
colors, while industrial activity in 
support of the war was but a frac- 
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tion of that manifested in World 
War II. 

The American Federation of 
Labor has said and will continue 
to say that America must provide 
employment for all who want and 
need jobs during the era of peace. 
We believe in our economic sys- 
tem, which enabled us to attain vic- 
tory over foes who had enjoyed a 
long headstart in preparation for 
war. We believe that our economic 
system can function smoothly and 
effectively in peace as well as in 
war, although we know that it did 
not so function from 1929 to 1940. 
Let us not forget that we still 
had millions of unemployed in our 
country at the time our national 
defense program was launched and 
that at no time from 1929 to 1940 
were we free from extensive unem- 
ployment. Full employment came 
only with the blight of total war. 

Not only do we say that there 
must be jobs for all who are able 
and willing to work but we intend 
to tell how this goal can be reached. 
Short hours and high pay are the 
key to full employment in America. 
Our technological advances even 
before the war had been so exten- 
sive that we could turn out untold 
quantities of almost any industrial 
product in a short time; the appli- 
cation of new production methods 





developed during the war will 
greatly increase the productivity 
of the individual wage-earner. A 
short work week therefore becomes 
imperative. 

But unless the worker can earn 
sufficient pay even in a reduced 
work week, prosperity will be im- 
possible of attainment. The people 
of our country are the champion 
consumers of all time. Given the 
wherewithal, they will buy what 
our manufacturers produce and 
our merchants offer for sale. The 
American domestic market is the 
greatest market in the world—but 
it takes purchasing power in the 
pockets of the people, most of 
whom are dependent upon wages, 
to make the wheels go ’round. 

The need is for a larger share 
for labor of the fruits of our won- 
derfully efficient industry, so that 
our vaunted American standard of 
living may be enjoyed not only by 
the few but by all who are willing 
to exert themselves earnestly and 
efficiently. We of the American 
Federation of Labor believe in the 
profit motive because we believe in 
free enterprise, and there cannot 
be the one without the other. But 
when we proclaim our allegiance 
to free enterprise, as opposed to 
communism, socialism or fascism, 
we mean free enterprise as it ought 
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to be and as we intend to have it 
be—a system under which the 
profit motive is not reserved to the 
owners of industry. Labor, which 
produces our wealth, is entitled to 
its full and fair share of that 
wealth, 

We must see to it that the United 
States of America achieves an 
economic status which will enable 
us to play our proper role in future 
efforts for world peace. There 
cannot be a world of peace and 
prosperity without an America 
that is economically strong. 

The enactment of restrictive leg- 
islation designed to hamstring the 
effectiveness of trade unions and 
to foist a system of compulsory 
arbitration on America’s workers 
would be a definite step backward. 





As a nation we cannot afford to 
go back even a little bit. The way 
for America is upward and on- 
ward. We cannot go back to an 
economy of unemployment and re- 
action and at the same time retain 
the respect and confidence that all 
nations now repose in us. 

In the final analysis, we must 
adhere firmly to the American sys- 
tem of democracy which has pro- 
vided the means for the complete 
military victory of the United Na- 
tions. Our faith in that system 
should be stronger than ever be- 
fore. It has proved itself beyond 
question in the greatest holocaust 
of all time. 

On this peacetime Labor Day 
let us all solemnly resolve to 
strengthen trade union organiza- 


tion during the coming yeat. }j 
is only through organization tha 
we who work for our livelihood 
can make our voices heard for the 
preservation of the peace we haye 
won and for the attainment of bet. 
ter, fuller, more secure lives fo, 
ourselves and our families under 
democracy. We face difficult days 








but we can solve the problems of 
peace if we stand united and fight 


with vigor for prosperity with 
peace. 
The millions of brave young ( 


men who will be returning to civil. 
ian life during the weeks and 
months ahead look to us of organ- 
ized labor to lead the fight for the 
kind of America for which they 
fought and for which thousands 
of their buddies gave their lives, 








Pass the Full Employment Bill, Green Urges 


JPAVORABLE Congressional action on the Murray 
full employment bill was urged by William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, in 
testimony last month before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

“The most deep-rooted, universally desired objec- 
tive next to peace itself is desire for security,” the 
A. F. of L. leader declared. “Workers want protec- 
tion against inability to earn a living in a world that 
underwrites property.” 

Mr. Green said that full employment has become 
a worldwide ideal which 
peoples of many nations 
hope to establish and to 
maintain in the postwar 
era. The United States, 
he suggested, should lead 
the way. 

His testimony follows 
in part: 

“Unemployment re- 
sults from many causes. 
Under-investment and 
under-consumption are 
two important factors. 
Others, even more diffi- 
cult to deal with, are un- 
employment due to tech- 
nical progress, popula- 
tion changes, great social 
changes, like changes in 
transportation, communication, et cetera. We can deal 
with unemployment due to these causes only by study- 
ing the facts of each industry and anticipating forces 
making for the industrial changes affecting employment. 

“Labor Department figures show how the steady in- 
crease in production per man-hour, together with 
collective bargaining, has made it possible to raise work- 
ers’ wages while at the same time prices were reduced 
and consumers received better quality at lower cost. 
The Department’s figures show that over the seven- 
teen peacetime years, from 1923 to 1940, production 
per man-hour in American factories rose 83 per cent. 
This astonishing increase provided the income to raise 
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ALL HONOR AND A HEARTY WELCOME TO THE MAN 
WHO WEARS THIS EMBLEM. HE SERVED AMERICA. 





the workers’ average hourly earnings 22 per cent dur- 
ing this period. At the same time unit labor costs were 
reduced by 34 per cent. The reduction in labor costs 
made it possible to reduce wholesale prices of finished 
manufactured goods 18 per cent, so that consumers 
benefited by lower prices and a margin was left for 
profit to American business. Thus, in the period be 
tween two wars, workers’ increasing productivity bene- 
fited workers, consumers and managements. The de. 
crease in prices was reflected by reduction in living 
costs generally, and workers as well as others bene- 
fited because their in- 
creased pay envelopes 
would buy more. Their 
real wages increased 49 
per cent from 1923 to 
1940, 





“Startling new tech- 
niques of production 
were developed during 
the war. Many of these 
techniques will be adapted 
to peacetime production 
and used in civilian in- 
dustries. With the war 
over, industry will be re- 
tooling, replacing worn- 
out machinery and in- 
corporating new produc- 
tion methods. These 
measures will so increase 
productivity that experts believe the first three postwar 
years will bring a 30 per cent increase in production 
per man-hour in American factories. 

“We canot hope for full employment in the United 
States unless we plan to direct this dynamic force of 
increasing productivity so that it will create higher 
consuming power, higher living standards, and increas- 
ing markets for our industries. 

“Action on this bill would constitute the initial re- 
sponsibility of Congress, to be supplemented by other 
legislation needed to provide a national economic en- 
vironment favorable to full employment.” 

Mr. Green listed the other urgent measures. 
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or PEACETIME Jobs 


By BORIS 


SHISHKIN 


A. F. of L. Economist 


HAT we have so often heard 
called “the miracle of pro- 
duction” in this war was, in 
fact, no miracle. We did it our- 
selves. We—the workers, the man- 
agers, the farmers. We the people. 

To break all production records 
and exceed even the most daring 
goals took a lot of organization and 
planning; a lot of back-breaking 
hard work; a lot of new plants, new 
machinery and new equipment. It 
also took a lot of cold, hard cash. 

To achieve full and stable employ- 
ment and production after the war, 
we cannot wait for a miracle. That, 
too, is the people’s task and the peo- 
ple should get ready for it. 

In the past five years new con- 
struction yards, shipways and re- 
pair docks have dotted the coastline 
of the United States. In these ex- 
pensively equipped workshops the 
combined skill and effort of our 
modern shipwrights built, outfitted 
and launched thousands of ships for 
our Navy and merchant marine. 

On the outskirts of our big cities 
—in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, New 
York, New Jersey, Washington and 
California—and near isolated prairie 
towns of the Middle West, great 
new plants were reared to build the 
fighting ships of our Air Force. 
We built new plants for the pro- 
duction of chemicals and explo- 
sives, for the smelting of iron and 
rolling of steel, for the making of 
machine tools, magnesium, synthetic 
rubber and many other things that 
went into the making of America’s 
fighting strength in World War II. 

In the past five years the govern- 
ment invested more than $16 billion 
In new and expanded industrial 
plants. The people through their 
government now own roughly one- 
fifth of the nation’s productive facil- 
ities. This includes such manufac- 
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turing facilities as arsenals and mil- 
itary installations built specifically 
for the production of things ex- 
clusively war-making in character. 
Let us assume that these will be 
maintained as part of our. regular 
military establishment. Let us look 
at only that part of our productive 
capacity owned by the government 
which will soon become surplus. 

Nearly a thousand of these plants 
are owned by the government. We 
needed them urgently to get on with 
the war. We paid a good price for 
them. The plants owned by the gov- 
ernment cost $6 billion or, on the 
average, about $6 million for each 
plant. The government also owns 
122 industrial installations built at 
a cost of three-quarters of a billion 
dollars to expand privately owned 
plants. 

These plants are scattered 
throughout the country. They range 
in size and cost from a $25,000 small 
industrial facility to a $200,000,000 
steel plant in the Far West. The 
location of these plants was not 
chosen with a view to their postwar 
use. In most cases their location was 
dictated by the strategy of war and 
the logic of war production. Many 
conflicting considerations had to be 
weighed: access to transportation 
facilities, sufficient supply of power, 
access to raw materials and com- 
ponent parts. These and many other 
factors had to be taken into account. 

As it turned out, a majority of the 
new war plants were built in areas 
already heavily industrialized. But 
many were located, for strategic 
reasons, in out-of-the-way places far 
from the established population cen- 
ters, far from the natural markets 
and normal sources of supply of 
peacetime years. 

A manufacturing plant is worth 
only as much as it can turn out in 





production over a period of years. 
All of our new war plants are mod- 
ern-looking, well-equipped and rep- 
resent the last word in our technical, 
industrial and engineering knowl- 
edge. How many of these plants will 
become that much surplus property ? 
How many will be put to continuing 
peacetime use? How much should 
the government expect to retrieve of 
its enormous investment into their 
wartime productive capacity? 

Before answering these questions 
it may be well to ask whether any 
plant suitable for civilian production 
can be properly termed surplus. And 
it seems right to insist that we look 
upon every industrial facility and 
every piece of industrial equipment 
as a tool for potential production. as 
a potential source of wealth of the 
people of the United States. 

The lack of a clear-cut and aggres- 
sive policy regarding the disposal of 
war plants is a matter of urgent 
concern. Terminations of war con- 
tracts have already made idle a large 
portion of these new war plants. 
More will close soon. It is impor- 
tant that the decisions and arrange- 
ments regarding the future use of 
these plants be made promptly. 

Many war plants will continue for 
a time to produce for national de- 
fense and for the support of our oc- 
cupation forces. We should decide 
what to do with these plants before 
they cease operations—not after. 

Unnecessary months of idle wait- 
ing will mean either expensive up- 
keep of unproductive machinery or 
else even more costly deterioration 
of the best industrial installations 
we have at hand. 

The future use of the plants is 
not a matter for a snap judgment or 
an easy decision. About half of our 
war investment into plants went for 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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HILE giving all-out support 
to the war effort, American 
Federation of Labor unions 
in the South were able during the 
years of global strife to make sub- 
stantial progress. In what had been 
notorious in years gone by as a low- 
wage section wages reached new 


highs. Employment in industry 
was at unprecedented levels. More 
Southern employers than ever be- 
fore sat down and negotiated with 
labor and signed union contracts. 

At the same time our movement 
faced various difficulties. In state 
legislatures efforts were made to 
hamstring and hogtie labor unions. 
Dual organizations and independent 
or company unions sought to raid 
the established A. F. of L. organi- 
zations. Vigilante committees were 
formed in some of the smaller in- 
dustrial centers, organizers were 
assaulted, their automobiles were 
damaged. ‘In local county news- 
papers false paid advertisements 

were inserted with the aim of dis- 
crediting our movement and incit- 
ing hostility against industrial 
democracy. 

Despite all of these difficulties, 
however, the American Federation 
of Labor unions grew during the 
war in membership, prestige and 
influence. Numerous new local 
unions were organized in the South, 
hundreds of new union contracts 
won and thousands of old contracts 
renewed on a sound and permanent 
basis. 

President William Green’s Labor 
Day addresses at Tampa in 1943 
and at Jacksonville in 1944 were 
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broadcast throughout the 
South and did much to offset 
anti-labor propaganda pouring 
from the press and subsidized 
radio commentators. These 
speeches and A. F. of L. educa- 
tional and publicity activities were 
instrumental in turning the tide of 
anti-labor legislation in the South- 
ern legislatures. 

During the past year vicious anti- 
labor offensives were waged in 
Florida and Arkansas. In general 
elections in these two states consti- 
tutional amendments outlawing all 
forms of union security clauses in 
contracts between employers and 
unions were voted upon. 

In agricultural Arkansas the anti- 
union security amendment was 
adopted by the slim margin of 7,000 
votes. Under the Arkansas consti- 
tution ‘before the anti - security 
amendment adopted could have the 
force of law the passage of an 
enabling act by the legislature was 
required. The 1945 General As- 
sembly, realizing the injustice of the 
anti-labor amendment, refused to 
pass the necessary enabling act. 

The Florida amendment was 
adopted by a 22,000-vote majority, 
but its enforcement was restrained 
by the courts pending a decision by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in our suit 
contesting its validity. Public sen- 
timent in Florida became so aroused 
following adoption of this fascist 
constitutional amendment that the 
foes of labor were unable to get a 
single member of the Florida House 
of Representatives or Senate to en- 
dorse a single anti-labor bill in the 
1945 regular session of the Florida 
legislature. 

The general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has been 
devoting much time to combating 
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these obnoxious constitutional 
amendments as well as the anti- 
labor laws passed in previous ses- 
sions of the Florida, Alabama and 
Texas legislatures. He won a sig- 
nal victory for organized labor be- 
fore the Supreme Court when the 
Florida act placing labor unions in 
straitjackets was invalidated. The 
Supreme Court ruled that state law- 
making bodies could not curtail col- 
lective bargaining rights established 
by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Much credit is due our State 
Federations of Labor, the city cen- 
tral bodies, the building, metal and 
printing trades councils and the 
local unions for their coordinated 
defense of organized labor against 
those enemies of progress who de- 
sire to cripple labor and destroy its 
effectiveness in collective bargain- 
ing. Unions and members gave 
freely of their time and resources in 
this historic struggle against our 
native fascists. 


It is high time that members of 
Southern state delegations in Con- 
gress took cognizance of what 
happened in Southern legislatures 
which met during 1945. By com- 
paring their records with the records 
of their respective legislatures, 
whose members are in closer touch 
with the will of their constituents, 
many Congressmen will find that 
they are very much out of step. 
For example, there is Congressman 
E. E. Cox, whose own Georgia leg- 
islature voted unanimously to defeat 
the anti-closed shop constitutional 
amendment. 

It is interesting to note—and de- 
cidedly heartening—that in North 
Carolina, where every state law- 
maker was individually solicited to 
endorse an anti-union security bill, 
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not one member could be found who 
would lend his name to such a 
measure. In 1945 no Southern leg- 
islature would pass any of the 
dozens of proposed anti-labor meas- 
ures. Labor everywhere owes much 
to the members of Southern legis- 
latures and to state officials in Dixie 
who stood with us and either kept 
anti-labor bills from being intro- 
duced or killed them if they were 
dropped in the -hopper. 


The successful fight of the South-- 


ern Governors’ Conference for the 
elimination of freight rate differen- 
tials between the North and the 
South has given Southern labor an 
historic opportunity to force the 
issue of elimination in wage dif- 
ferentials between the North and 
the South. We have been able to 
impress upon the public the fact that 
the elimination of the freight dif- 
ferential will accomplish nothing but 
further enrichment of manufactur- 
ers and shippers unless the principle 
of fair play is carried to its logical 
conclusion—the wiping out of wage 
differentials. 

Adding to the income of South- 
ern wage-earners will mean that 
people in our section of the country 
will have the money with which to 
purchase more commodities and 
services than in the past, thereby 
giving a big lift to every legitimate 
business. If we are to have pros- 
perity in peacetime, in the South 
as in other sections of the country, 
there must be an end to the ancient 
practice of paying lower wages in 
the South than in the North. 

State Federations of Labor, city 
central bodies and local unions in 
the South are now confronted with 
grave problems. The war has sud- 
denly come to an end and legions of 
war workers are without jobs. Ef- 
forts to destroy the labor movement 
will continue. Attacks by dual 
organizations will not cease. 

We know that the period of re- 
conversion and the postwar era 
bring with them problems of mag- 
nitude and complexity. The solu- 
tion of these problems will deter- 
mine labor’s standing and standards 
in the South for years to come. We 
of Southern labor recognize and do 
not belittle the difficulties of post- 
war, but we are ready to meet them 
unafraid and cope with them in such 
a manner as to guarantee justice, 
security and an abundant life to 
our returning servicemen as well as 
to their fathers, mothers, brothers 
and sisters who did their part at 
home. 

In the solution of these postwar 
problems numerous traditions of the 
past must of necessity be discarded 
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and many now serving in high 
places must be dealt with at the 
polls and removed from their posi- 
tions of power. Tradition-bound 
people are out of step with the times 
and cannot hope to serve the South 
satisfactorily during the era now 
dawning. 

We are encouraged in this crucial 
hour of change to a peacetime econ- 
omy by the attitude of most of the 
employers and the public in the 
South toward the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. For decades our 
movement was bitterly opposed; 
then, for a while, it was tolerated. 
But during the past decade the 
American Federation of Labor has 
become generally accepted and rec- 
ognized as one of the most con- 
structive forces in the community. 
Industrial managers, bankers, edu- 
cators, the church and the public in 
general have all manifested a de- 
cided change of attitude toward our 
organization. Of course, there are 


exceptions, but the bitter opponent _ 


of the American Federation of 
Labor in the South is today indeed 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Policies and methods of the dual 
labor organizations are in sharp 
contrast to those of the American 
Federation of Labor. Employers 
and the general public, noting the 
difference, have greater respect for 
the American Federation of Labor 
than ever before. Employers’ re- 
spect is evidenced by the fact that 
90 per cent of our collective bargain- 
ing agreements with employers con- 


tain union security clauses volun- 
tarily agreed to by management. 
Less than 10 per cent of our union 
agreements have been secured 
through War Labor Board direc- 
tives, whose effectiveness ends with 
the expiration of the War Labor 
Board’s authority. 

Quite the reverse is true of the 
dual labor organizations’ agree- 
ments. Less than 10 per cent of 
their agreements containing union 
security clauses have been volun- 
tarily agreed to by employers. Over 
90 per cent of their contracts are 
the result of orders issued by the 
War Labor Board. 

During the past twenty years 
labor in the South has had its 
troubles and its setbacks, but, on 
the whole, the trend has been up- 
ward, During the war Southern 
wage-earners, like all Americans, 
had special problems and burdens, 
yet progress was made. Now, with 
victory attained and peace restored, 
a period of difficult transition looms 
ahead. 

But labor in the South is con- 
fident that, in the future as in the 
recent past, the economic line will 
be up more often than down. The 
unions of the South will not sit back 
and merely hope that what they de- 
sire: will come to pass—they are 
ready to take intelligent and vigor- 
ous action to bring about employ- 
ment at good wages and under 
decent working conditions in the 
months and years that stretch be- 
fore victorious America. 


- 200,000 in Berlin Unions 


Two hundred thousand of Ber- 
lin’s 3,000,000 population are now 
members of trade unions, the Amer- 
ican Military Government reports. 
Eighteen unions are functioning, 
four of them covering white-collar 
workers. 

The number of trade unionists in 
the shattered capital of the defeated 
Reich is only one-third of the mem- 
bership before Hitler’s rise to power 
in 1933. 

The eighteen unions are united 
into the Freie Deutsche Gewerk- 
schaftsbund. The basic unit is the 
individual plant. Then come the 
unit locals and the borough councils. 
The biggest unions at present are 
those made up of government and 
municipal employes, railroad work- 
ers, postal employes, telephone 
workers and telegraph workers. 
Correspondents say that the Metal 
Trades Union is the most active. 

Weakest of the major unions thus 
far is the Building Workers Union. 


Men of Germany’s building trades 
were drafted for the Nazis’ Todt 
organization, the military construc- 
tion corps whose personnel is scat- 
tered over the continent. 

Joseph D. Keenan, Chicago A. 
F. of L. leader and vice-chairman of 
the War Production Board, who 
was in Germany recently, has re- 
ported that he had difficulty in mak- 
ing contact with old-time democratic 
trade union leaders. Almost all of 
them were thrown into concentra- 
tion camps soon after Hitler took 
over. They were beaten, starved 
and tortured. The few who have 
survived are shadows of what they 
once were. 

In the American zone of van- 
quished Germany organization of 
workers is encouraged, but it is sub- 
ject to AMG supervision. Organi- 
zation “from the bottom up” is 
fostered in the American sector, 
while the Russians in their zone lean 
to the opposite policy. 
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The Challenge of Housing 


By HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


is one of the scarcest com- 

modities in the United States. 
It is true that American families 
had the good fortune to escape the 
physical devastation which war vis- 
ited upon millions of families in 
far-flung corners of the earth. Yet 
most American families are today in 
acute need of new homes. Most of 
our existing homes are antiquated. 
They are overcrowded to the limit. 
A very great proportion of our 
homes in cities, towns and rural 
areas is truly unfit for human 
habitation. 

To us as citizens this crisis pre- 
sents both a challenge and a promise. 
It is a real challenge to every one of 
us to come to grips with the nation’s 
No. 1 peacetime problem through 
concerted and constructive action. 
It is a challenge to every worker 
who, in these days of dislocation 
and uncertainty, looks for a source 
of remunerative employment which 
is sure and stable. It is a chal- 
lenge to every mother anxious to 
assure the future welfare, health 
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, oer a good livable home 


and happiness of her children. It 
is a challenge to every citizen who 
wants his home, his neighborhood, 
his town and his country to be a 
better place in which to live. 

This housing crisis of today holds 
a great promise for tomorrow. His- 
tory has given us a unique oppor- 
tunity to embark upon a compre- 
hensive task of far-reaching 
reconstruction. In it is the promise 
of material abundance and lasting 
prosperity for the whole nation. In 
it is the promise of a vast volume 
of productive activity not only in 
building, but also in every branch 
of industry and trade. In it is also 
the promise of steady jobs at good 
incomes for workers for many years 
to come 

What is it that we as individuals 
can do about postwar housing? 
First we have to realize that, if we 
as individuals sit back and wait to 
see what happens, we will only find 
the recurrence of past failures to 
provide good homes for all and to 
achieve maximum production and 
full employment. Widespread job- 


lessness and wholesale poverty will 
be our only reward. It is there- 
fore the duty of every citizen to 
become an active supporter of a 
realistic and workmanlike housing 
plan designed to bring into play all 
the productive resources of the na- 
tion in a common comprehensive 
task of redevelopment and recon- 
struction. 

A postwar housing program 
which deserves the active backing of 
every citizen has been developed by 
the American Federation of Labor. 
In August, 1944, the Executive 
Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor approved such a pro- 
gram, prepared by the A. F. of L. 
Housing Committee. In November 
of last year this program received 
the unanimous endorsement of the 
A. F. of L. convention. 

This bold program is designed to 
bring within the financial reach of 
the great mass of the people good, 
modern homes worthy of modern 
America. It is a comprehensive 
program. It is a program which 
would make the maximum use of 
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private initiative and local responsi- 
bility and yet enable every com- 
munity and every group and class 
of people to share in the nation’s 
rogress toward better housing. 

In March, 1945, the American 
Federation of Labor presented its 
program to Senator Wagner of New 
York for submission to Congress. 
Senator Wagner, who is the author 
of the FHA plan for mortgage in- 
surance on private homes and of the 
U.S. Housing Act, which launched 
America’s first slum-clearance pro- 
gram, has given the A. F. of L. 
proposals careful study and support. 
After consultation with Senator 
Ellender of Louisiana he embodied 
several of our major proposals in 
the Wagner-Ellender postwar hous- 
ing bill introduced on August 1, 
1945. The soundness of our recom- 
mendations is borne out by the fact 
that the Wagner-Ellender postwar 
housing bill is in full accord with 
the main findings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Senate 
Postwar Committee and of the re- 
port of the House Postwar Commit- 
tee, both issued in the Spring of this 
year. The Congress and the Presi- 
dent have recognized that housing 
tops the list of all specific measures 
in need of urgent enactment to as- 
sure a large volume of stable em- 
ployment. 

The major part of the A. F. of L. 
postwar program is embodied in the 
Wagner bill. To these proposals, 
already placed before Congress, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
pledged its support. We seek and 
shall continue to seek, however, the 
enactment of our entire program. 

First and foremost on the A. F. 
of L. program is a set of far-reach- 
ing measures designed to stimulate 
and safeguard home ownership and 
bring it safely within reach of fami- 
lies of moderate income. It is 
labor’s plan to widen greatly the 
opportunities for home ownership 
by families of small means through 
positive steps which would (a) re- 
duce interest rates, (b) make pay- 
ments easier by making them smaller 
over a longer period of time, (c) 
make possible prepayments on 
homes, (d) safeguard the home 
buyer’s investment in cases of de- 
fault due to unemployment or other 
causes by allowing a temporary lapse 
of payments to be made up later by 
lengthening the life of the mort- 
gage, (e) protect home buyers un- 
able to complete the purchase of 
homes from the threat of deficiency 
judgments levied against their fu- 
ture earnings, (f) assure soundness 
of construction through compliance 
with firm minimum standards, mak- 
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ing non-compliance subject to re- 
dress or penalties, and (g) require 
that not less than prevailing wages 
be paid on all home construction 
subject to FHA insurance. 

It is the purpose of this plan to 
broaden the market for low-priced 
homes by reducing the risks now 
assumed by home buyers, by im- 
proving the standards of homes 
offered for sale and by lowering the 
total cost through a reduction in 
interest charges which constitute the 
largest single cost of home purchase. 

Our second proposal is to make 
possible mutual home ownership by 
wage earners through their own co- 
operative action. Where employ- 
ment stability is assured, sound 
home ownership can be brought 
within reach of thousands of wage- 
earners’ families who individually 
could not shoulder the financial bur- 
den of home purchase. In addition, 
the transfer of permanent war hous- 
ing projects to the ownership of 
workers now occupying them could 
be effected at once through the or- 
ganization of tenants inte mutual 
housing cooperatives. It is impor- 
tant that assistance and guidance in 
the development of mutual housing 
be provided by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. 

These two proposals essential to 
a well-rounded 
housing program, 
are not included in 
the postwar hous- 
ing legislation ini- 
tially introduced. 
The American 
Federation of La- 
hor has the assur- 
ance from Senator 
Wagner and many 
other members of 
Congress of their 
wholehearted sup- 
port of these pro- 
posals and will v 
press for their en- 
actment. The remaining major pro- 
posals of the A. F. of L. program 
have been embodied in the Wagner- 
Ellender bill and are already pend- 
ing Congressional consideration. 

Our third proposal is the most 
vital to the success of the entire 
program. It is designed to resume 
and improve the low-rent public 
housing program under the U.S. 
Housing Act. To clear slums and 
rehouse families whom private en- 
terprise cannot reach, the plan calls 
for the immediate revival of low- 
rent housing construction for which 
local housing authorities are made 
responsible. The new program 
would make possible greater reali- 
ance by local housing authorities on 
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private financing instead of federal 
borrowing and would thus increase 
private participation in the plan. 
The enactment of these provisions is 
essential to the development of a 
universal housing market for fami- 
lies of all incomes. It is based on 
the incontrovertible fact that disease 
and crime-breeding slums, over- 
crowded by the poor, contaminate 
all housing in the community and 
bar progress to over-all housing 
improvement. 

Our fourth proposal is extremely 
far-reaching and gives assurance to 
long-term growth of our cities. This 
long-range program is designed to 
enable cities and towns to replan 
and rebuild whole communities with 
fullest participation of private enter- 
prise in orderly and sound redevel- 
opment under a master plan. This 
would be accomplished by making 
financial aid available to enable cities 
to acquire land and write down ex- 
cessive land costs in downtown 
areas. The land would then be 
made available for private redevel- 
opment or for public improvements. 
In other words, the town would buy 
the land, clear it and prepare it for 
redevelopment. Private enterprise 
would then provide housing on this 
land for middle-income families and 
for the well- (Continued on Page 31) 



















































The Way Forward 


HE ATOMIC bomb brought the Jap- 

anese war to an end ahead of schedule. 
With feelings of deep gratitude to those 
whose work and devotion to the cause made 
victory possible, and conscious of the burden 
of war costs and the pressure of civilian 
needs, we turn to the organization of our 
economy to meet the needs of peace. While 
still in war we pledged ourselves to policies 
of international cooperation for the main- 
tenance of peace. The instruments of war 
have become so powerful we dare not risk 
the ravages of weapons that can destroy 
whole nations. 

The Charter of the United Nations out- 
laws aggressions and domination over others 
and substitutes international cooperation to 
advance mutual interests. While there must 
be tolerance for all, maintenance of peace 
requires progress in democratic institutions 
and personal freedom. The Charter is not 
a perfect document, but it does present op- 
portunity for the democratic nations to urge 
policies to promote the mutual welfare for 
all people, so that the rights and freedom 
of individuals shall be respected in all lands. 
Lasting power must rest on justice for all. 

The United Nations developed a Charter 
to be followed by the international agencies 
which it authorizes. The chief organs are a 
General Assembly, a Security Council, a 
Social and Economic Council, a Trustee- 
ship Council, an International Court of Jus- 
tice and a Secretariat. 

The General Assembly, which is the over- 
all policy-making agency, meets regularly 
once a year and may be convened for special 
sessions. The Security Council is the execu- 
tive agency in continuous session to main- 
tain peace, with five permanent members 
and six members elected by the General As- 
sembly. For keeping the peace the Charter 
relies upon the powerful nations. This is 
a practical decision. 
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Regional agreements in line with the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations 
will be utilized in dealing with local or re- 
gional problems. 

The Economic and Social Council was 
lifted to a more effective level by the San 
Francisco Conference. It is authorized to 
make studies and recommendations on prob- 
lems in the economic, social and cultural 
fields, and in the promotion of human rights. 


The Charter establishes an international 
trusteeship system administered by a Trus- 
teeship Council. Its purpose is to advance 
the interests of the inhabitants of dependent 
territories. 

The International Court shall consist of 
fifteen members elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. Only 
states may be parties to proceedings before 
this court. The court’s judgment is final. 

The Charter represents agreement by fifty 
countries. Once it goes into operation, it 
will provide channels for consideration and 
adjustment of many kinds of problems. 
Democratic nations will be responsible for 
getting democratic principles and _pro- 
cedures incorporated in the operation of the 
United Nations agencies. We have made 
substantial progress on the international 
front. 

On the home front cancellation of war 
contracts releases production facilities so 
that civilian production can get under way. 

We must contend with inflation of prices 
until the great deficit in consumer commodi- 
ties is replenished and at the same time we 
must make every effort against deflation of 
consumer purchasing power, for civilian 
industries must have buyers for commodities 
and services in order to provide employ- 
ment for workers. 

The Little Steel formula froze wage rates 
and created overtime formulas to pay for 
increased productivity and to maintain real 
wages. With return of the forty-hour week, 
wage-earners and small salaried workers 
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must increase their basic wage rates, so that 
their incomes will be in proportion to their 
contributions to production and provide 
purchasing power to raise our standards of 
living as production supplies the material 
means. 

If we are successful in reaching full em- 
ployment in 1947, wage-earners and small 
salaried workers should have an aggregate 
income of $96 billions. Unless there are 
adjustments in wage rates their incomes will 
be $89 billions. This deficit of $9 billions 
in purchasing power will be a deflationary 
force that may defeat our plans to provide 
employment for all able to work and seek- 
ing jobs. 

Immediately facing us is rising unemploy- 
ment, which we anticipate will reach 
8,000,000 by next Spring and then probably 
decline. 

In dealing with our domestic as well as 
our international problems, progress will 
depend upon our ability to recognize the 
rights and duties of all groups, and on that 
basis coordinate efforts for the advancement 
of all. We cannot make lasting progress at 
the cost of sacrificing the interests of any 
one group. The way forward is in coopera- 
tion in good faith. 

During unemployment and the revival of 
business, workers need to be organized in 
unions so as to be able to present their needs 
and keep progress for workers balanced 
against progress within industry. Unions 
have constructive as well as defensive re- 
sponsibilities. By serving workers unions 
also serve industry and society. 

The fortunes of war have made the United 
States the foremost industrial nation and the 
strongest military power in the world. We 
do not want our progress to rely upon mili- 
tary power, valuable as it is; we want 
wisdom in using our resources to enable us 
to lead the world into a new era of economic 
prosperity as a foundation for lasting peace. 
American labor as well as these functional 
groups must accept responsibility and ac- 
tively help if we are to achieve this end. 

We know that if every worker has a job 
which gives him a chance to use his abilities 
for which his pay envelope will return a 
high rate of pay, the result will be what we 
call prosperity. In the past we have alter- 
nately had prosperity and depression. Our 
problem now is to succeed in getting sus- 
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tained prosperity. That means finding out 
what will prevent depressions and encourage 
full employment. 

When an engine goes into operation, the 
engineer reads the various gauges recording 
fuel, oil, temperature, et cetera. So, to get 
our economy into full and sustained activity, 
the government must supply us with basic 
economic data on the total work force, indi- 
cating the number employed, and where and 
how employed; records of products pro- 
duced, what kind and their value, their dis- 
position in trade; the value of the total na- 
tional production and its distribution among 
those connected with its production and dis- 
tribution; data on the amount and value of 
materials needed by industries; data on pro- 
duction costs, increased productivity, et 
cetera. 

All this would tell industries their status 
in the national economy and enable man- 
agements to plan. It would tell workers 
whether or not they are keeping pace with 
production in other industries as well as 
their own, and whether their wage rates en- 
able them to make the purchases that will 
sustain economic production at levels that 
would give steady jobs and high standards of 
living to workers employed. 

To achieve full employment unions must 
accept responsibility, jointly with manage- 
ment and government, for the over-all prob- 
lems of permanent national prosperity, in 
addition to their present responsibility for 
collective bargaining and union-manage- 
ment cooperation with employing com- 
panies. These new responsibilities utilize 
the experiences and procedures of the past 
without infringement of personal rights 
which constitute economic freedom. 

On this Labor Day of 1945 it is fitting 
for workers everywhere to rededicate them- 
selves to the cause of human freedom in 
order that we may measure up to our new 
opportunities. Victory in war protects our 
rights and liberties against aggression from 
without. It is equally essential that we be 
vigilant and prepared to protect this freedom 
from infringement from within or impair- 
ment through our failure to exercise our 


rights. 
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By JOHN P. FREY 


HEN WORLD WAR I came to a close in 
WY Serenie: 1918, a campaign was started in 

this country to introduce what was cunningly 
called the “open shop.” In addition, the so-called 
“yellow dog” contract was made an active employers’ 
weapon to uproot trade unionism. 

Today, with victory achieved on all fronts, there are 
already voices being heard which sound strangely like 
the anti-union utterances— properly disguised, of 
course—expressed after World War I. Labor can 
never forget that eternal vigilance is the price of life 
itself and liberty of action. 

At the end of the last war President Woodrow Wilson 
called a national conference to which he invited repre- 
sentatives of labor, the employers and the public. The 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
and the railroad brotherhoods were compelled to walk 
out of this conference. Despite every concession which 
they made, despite the endurance of one defeat after 
another, they could not even secure the acceptance of 
the principle of collective bargaining. Big business was 
adamant against the principles and practices of trade 


unionism, as exemplified by the American Federation 
of Labor, 


Unfair Attitude of the Employers 


The employers were not yet willing to concede to 
the workers the same right to organize as the employ- 
ers always took for granted for themselves. 

The A. F. of L. and the railroad brotherhoods had 
about 4,000,000 members at the time. There were 
international unions, such as the Molders, for example, 
which had been in existence sixty years. Despite it all, 
the leading spokesmen for big business, immediately 
after a war fought to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, arrogantly brushed aside any thought of accept- 
ing trade unionism and collective bargaining. 

The quéstion may well be asked: Are they ready 
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today for industrial democracy, peace and prosperity? 

Instead of cooperating with the American Federation 
of Labor, big business instituted a campaign for the 
“open shop,” the use of the “yellow dog” contract and 
the destruction of trade unionism. Subsequently, in 
the period of 1923-1929, a period of rampant pros- 
perity, big business applied all of its economic and 


legal weapons against the unions. It was during this 
period that efforts were made again and again to secure 
an industrial conference with the spokesmen of big 
business. It was all in vain. The leading employers 
were drunk with economic and political power. Noth- 
ing could stop them from reaping the whirlwind. In 
view of the possibilities of a prosperous era ahead, the 
question may be fairly asked: Are the leaders of busi- 
ness willing this time to cooperate with labor for the 
mutual welfare of each and the nation? 


Forced to Operate Amid Hostility 


Practically from the day it was born to the middle 
1930s—when the composition of the United States 
Supreme Court was radically altered—the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated unions had to 
operate in a hostile economic environment, with but 
little legal sanctior. or support. Even today, with the 
National Labor Relations Act and a fair Supreme 
Court, there are those who would emasculate the act 
and, indeed, provide by legislation for the revival of 
injunctions in labor disputes. 

To those who would bring back the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes—as, for example, the authors of the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch bill—this warning should be given, 
so well expressed by Samuel Gompers in his introduc- 
tion to my book, “The Labor Injunction” : 

“Those who seek to retain the injunction evil and to 
expand it are doing the greatest disservice to our sys- 
tem of jurisprudence and, in fact, to our system of 
democratic government.” 

Let them be forewarned, again in the eloquent lan- 
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guage of the founder of the American Federation of 
Labor: 

“IT should like to * * * impress deeply upon 
the public mind that until the injunction evil—that is, 
the abuse of the beneficent purposes of the writ of 
injunction—shall have been removed from our court 
practice, our judicial system is menaced.” 

It will be noted that Samuel Gompers spoke of the 
“abuse of the beneficent purposes of the writ of injunc- 
tion.” There is, in other words, nothing wrong with 
the issuance of an injunction in its proper sphere. 

An injunction may be defined as a restraining order, 
issued by a court of equity, ordering certain people not 
to do certain things. If properly issued, it will cover 
only extraordinary situations where there is no other 
adequate remedy at law for a threatened damage to 
property, and it will be only issued to those who come 
to the court with clean hands. One glance at the 
foregoing sentence should convince any fair-minded 
person of the improper use of the injunction in labor 
disputes. 

Labor power, the labor of a human being, is not 
property unless the worker is owned by his employer, 
which he is not. Business is not property either. The 
tangible things which the employer owns are his prop- 
erty, but not the patronage of his customers. The 
American courts of equity simply and arbitrarily de- 
clared that an employer’s business is property and, by 
their own definition of 
what is property, is- 
sued writs of injunc- 
tion to protect such 
property against pos- 
sible damage. 

Once having started 
on the road of issuing 
injunctions, on a false 
theory and definition 
of property, the courts 
proceeded to issue in- 
junctions between the 
1880s and the early 
1930s with the discre- 
tion of a drunkard 
with a fat roll of bills. 

Injunctions enjoined 
trade unionists from 
endeavoring to organ- 
ize the unorganized, 
from striking or con- 
tinuing to remain on 
strike, from in any way mentioning the fact that a strike 
existed, from paying strike benefits, from applying the 
discipline of the laws which the members themselves 
had made, from resisting the employer’s effort to 
destroy the union through the introduction of non- 
union men in the plant, the discharge of members of 
the union, or compelling all of the employes to sign 
contracts specifying that they should withdraw from the 
union and belong to no union while in the firm’s em- 
ploy. -In fact, practically everything which trade 
unionists have done to protect their organizations from 
being destroyed by employers, or in connection with 
an industrial dispute resulting in a strike, was restrained 
by some court of equity. 
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of the Air 


is heard every Saturday at 6:45 P.M. 
(E.W.T.) over the American Broadcast- 
ing Company’s nationwide network. The 
program combines last-minute news with 
penetrating comments by outstanding 
trade union figures and other speakers. 


TUNE IN EVERY SATURDAY 





The injunctions issued in labor disputes limited—and 
in many cases wholly set aside—the constitutional rights 
of American workers as citizens of our republic. In- 
junctions restrained workmen from peacefully persuad- 
ing or inducing others to do that which otherwise was 
deemed lawful to do, from peacefully communicating 
information, from peacefully assembling and from en- 
joying the right of association, the right to move about 
and freely use the streets and highways, the right to 
quit work and, above all else, the rights of free speech 
and of free press. In sum, there developed, instead of 
government by law, government by injunction, govern- 
ment by the discretion of injunction-granting judges, 
government by men. This is the essence of dictator- 
ship. 

The injunction judges went farther. They denied 
American workers their basic right of trial by jury. 
American equity courts, without sanctioned authority 
of the Constitution, Congress or state legislatures, and 
in complete violation of the basic rules of equity, ex- 
tended their jurisdiction to criminal cases by restrain- 
ing the commission of illegal acts, and then trying those 
accused not for the allegedly illegal act, but upon a 
charge of contempt, this procedure denying the accused 
all the rights guaranteed by the Constitution as well 
as the common and statutory law. The injunction 
judges reestablished star chamber methods in lieu of 
jury trials. Moreover, the same judge who issued the 
injunction handed 
down the sentence 
against alleged iola- 
tors. The worker was 
absolutely helpless. 

It is true that in- 
junctions were modi- 
fied or vacated by 
higher courts upon 
appeal. But the tak- 
ing of an appeal no- 
wise stayed the opera- 
tion of the temporary 
restraining order, and 
between the leisurely 
atmosphere of many 
American courts and 
crowded dockets, 
months and frequently 
years elapsed before 
the appeal was heard 
by the higher court. 
Meanwhile, the in- 
junction had accomplished its infamous purposes. 

Before turning to the remedies for the injunction 
evil, it is first necessary to consider its twin evil, the 
misinterpretation by the United States Supreme Court 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The Sherman Act of 
1890 declared that “every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint 
of trade or commerce” was illegal. It enabled a person 
injured by such combination in restraint of trade to sue 
and recover three times the damages sustained, plus 
the costs of the suit, including attorneys’ fees. 

It was labor’s definite and clear understanding that 
the Sherman Act was aimed solely at the practices of 
industrial combinations, trusts (Continued on Page 26) 
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The Women Pitch In 


Auxiliaries Actively Promote Label Drive 


By |. M. ORNBURN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label 
Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


a greater and greater part in 

almost all the activities which 
a few decades ago were confined 
to men. In industry, art, science and 
agriculture the fairer sex is most 
definitely taking her place in the sun. 
Research on the miracle of our age, 
the atomic bomb, was done by a 
woman scientist, a refugee from 
Germany who brought the secrets 
with her to free soil in a small 
notebook. 

The war demonstrated that women 
could do a man’s work in all walks 
of life. They became technicians, 
mechanics and workers in many in- 
dustries. They have gone far afield 
from the old-fashioned idea that 
woman’s place is in the home. With 
great enthusiasm they have become 
doctors, chemists, metallurgists, 
economists and specialists in every 
field of endeavor. 


T ODAY women are performing 


Important Role in War 


When the history of World War 
II is finally written it will be re- 
corded that women played a vitally 
important role. 

Many women who are wives, 
mothers, daughters or sisters of trade 
unionists know the great benefits 
for their breadwinners that are de- 
rived from labor unions. For years 
some have taken an active interest in 
the welfare and growth of organized 
labor. In many instances even the 
children have become informed about 
their fathers’ unions and know how 
much they have meant to them when 
they compare their standard of liv- 
ing with that of the millions of un- 
organized workers’ children. 

Individually, a woman member 
of a trade unionist’s family can per- 
form a great service to organized 
labor by merely demanding union 
label goods and using union services 
whenever she spends the union- 
earned money of the breadwinner in 
the market place. Some unions have 
realized the fact for many years that 
collectively, as members of a wom- 
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en’s auxiliary, women can be a far 
greater help to a trade union than 
they can as individuals. The idea 
of a federation of women’s auxiliaries 
is the same idea that was in the 
minds of the various labor leaders 
in 1881 when they organized the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Then the philosophy was that, as 
workers joined together in a union 
would be much stronger than one 
worker standing alone, so a group 
of unions would be proportionately 
stronger than any unit; a federa- 
tion of all labor unions could speak 
and act more effectively for wage- 
earners than any one of the isolated 
groups of the entire organization. 

It was these simple but important 
truths that I had in mind in 1935 
when I introduced a resolution in 
the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment’s convention at Atlantic City 
calling for the banding together of 
the most energetic and diligent 
women in the families of the A. F. 
of L. and the railway labor unions 
to form-the American Federation 





of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor. 
One of the principal objects that | 
had in mind at the time was the 
spreading of knowledge of and good- 
will for union label products and 
union services. Since that time, 
however, the officials and members 
of the A. F. W. A. L. have entered 
into other economic fields and are 
taking an active part in educational 
and political problems. During the 
war they were engaged in every ac- 
tivity which helped to bring about 
our final victory over Germany and 
Japan. 

During the period from the At- 
lantic City convention in 1935 up to 
May 19, 1938, when the first con- 
vention of the A. F. W. A. L. met at 
Cincinnati, there were several impor- 
tant conferences held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The representatives at 
these meetings were composed of all 
the presidents and other officials of 
eighteen established national and in- 
ternational A. F. of L. women’s aux- 
iliaries, railway labor women’s aux- 
iliaries and numerous local women’s 


<8 ** 


The author confers with Mrs. Herman Lowe, AF. WALL. president 
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auxiliaries. It was at the Concinnati 
convention that the delegates repre- 
senting the aforementioned auxil- 
‘aries formed a permanent organiza- 
tion and adopted a constitution. As 
guests of the convention many repre- 
sentatives of national and interna- 
tional unions, union label leagues, 
state federations of labor and central 
labor unions were likewise in at- 
tendance. 

The preamble to the constitution 
tells of the high purpose and pro- 
gressive policy of the A. F. W. A. L. 
It reads as follows: 

“In the struggle for human rights, 
economic freedom and social justice, 
women are playing a more and more 
important part. Through enfran- 
chisment of women they are exerting 
a greater and greater influence on 
state and national legislation. Wom- 
en play an important part in educa- 
tional activities of every locality. 
The support of labor unions by the 
women members of labor unionists’ 
families has become a great eco- 
nomic factor in the cause of collective 
bargaining. Through their purchas- 
ing power women have become a 
more effective economic factor 
through the intelligent buying of 
union label products.” 

The growth of women’s auxil- 
iaries throughout the country has 
been unparalleled in the history of 
women’s organizations. There was 
no direct appeal made for the forma- 
tion of these auxiliaries. No com- 
pulsory methods were used upon the 
various national and international 
unions to organize one. It was 
purely voluntary in its nature. 

The suggestion was made to the 
women leaders in the trade union 
movement in various localities to get 
together and form an auxiliary which 
was to be either affiliated with one 
of the organized A. F. of L. women’s 
auxiliaries or to be a local auxiliary. 
Since then many local auxiliaries 
have formed city central auxiliaries 
or councils and several state feder- 
ations of women’s auxiliaries of 
labor have also been formed. I urge 
the continuance of the formation of 
these women’s “unions” because they 
will be of invaluable assistance to 
labor unions during the reconver- 
sion period. 

The best postwar plan for Ameri- 
can prosperity that has yet been 
evolved is the buying of union label 
goods and the use of union services. 
As a matter of justice, consumers 
must give their support to those em- 
ployers who are fair to labor. Jus- 
tice not only to the decent employer 
but also to themselves. For if men 
and women who are sympathetic to 
labor unions and who know the 
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benefits that are derived through 
wages, working hours and working 
conditions established through col- 
lective bargaining do not buy back 
union label products and use union 
services, American labor cannot 
maintain the top-level standards it 
has obtained by sixty-four years 
of struggle. It is the kind of job 
that trade unionists and women’s 
auxiliaries know well how to do and 
it is just a question of their doing it. 

In a nutshell, the plan can be 
reduced to the union label pledge, 
which is: 

“T promise to patronize only firms 
that display the union label, shop 
card or service button. I further 
pledge to urge all members of my 
family and friends to buy only union 
label goods and to use only union 
services.” 

Members of the A. F. W. A. L. 
are doing splendid work in many 
localities. They are carrying on an 
educational campaign to inform all 
members of labor unions, their fam- 


ilies and friends about the brand 
names of articles that bear the union 
label and the services that are desig- 
nated by the shop card, and service 
button. 

Many able speakers have been 
developed among women auxiliary 
leaders. They are making a union- 
to-union campaign urging union men 
and women to buy only from firms 
that display the union label, shop 
card or service button. In other 
communities union label committees 
of women’s auxiliaries are making a 
home-to-home drive urging all con- 
sumers to buy only union label goods 
and to use only union services. 
These union label activities are play- 
ing an important part in America’s 
economy because these high-type 
American -womeni are regarded as 
the most influential buying group 
ever organized. They are forming 
a vast union label-conscious army 
of crusaders that is greatly increas- 
ing the demand for union label prod- 
ucts and union services. 





James A. Wilson 
Is Dead at 69 


James A. Wilson, for the past 
ten years counselor of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and 
previously president of the Pat- 
tern Makers League of North 
America and a member of the 
Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, died 
September 3 at Washington, 
eo 

Born at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
“Jimmy” Wilson was educated 
in the public schools and subse- 
quently became a pattern maker. 
He was elected head of the union 
in 1902. An able, keen-witted 
labor leader, he was continued in 
that office until 1934. During 
World War I he twice went to 
Europe as the chairman of labor 
missions to influence the labor 
organizations of Allied countries 
to cooperate with their govern- 
ments in prosecution of the war. 

Elected a vice-president of the 
Metal Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L., Mr. Wilson served 
from 1924 to 1934. In 1933 he 
was a labor adviser at the World 
Economic Conference. 

In his post with the I.L.O., 
Mr. Wilson made a contribution 
of great value. He was con- 








stantly in touch with various 
units of the American labor 
movement, enlightening them as 
to the structure and functions of 
the agency fathered by Samuel 


Gompers at Versailles. Mr. 
Wilson’s activities resulted in a 
quickened interest in the I.L.O. 
and its doings on the part of offi- 
cers and rank-and-file members 
of trade unions. 

A funeral service was held in 
Washington, following which the 
body was taken to Cincinnati for 
burial. Mr. Wilson, a public- 
spirited citizen, had served on 
two Cincinnati charter commis- 
sions and in 1934 he had been 
named to the City Council. 7 
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N THE eventful history of the 
American labor movement there 
was one leader whose conception 

of leadership was based upon the 
theory that no one can be truly inde- 
pendent who has anything or wants 
anything for himself. He argued that 
the labor leader who has anything 
worthwhile of earthly possessions 
usually wants to hold on to all he has, 
so every now and then he must com- 
promise. 

The man who propounded this 
Spartan theory and lived up to it 
all his long life was Andrew Furu- 
seth. 

Furuseth was born in Romedal, 
Norway, on March 12, 1854, the son 
of Andreas Nielson Furuseth and 
Martha Jensdatter. He was the 
fourth child of eight born to them. 
The family was very poor. At the 
age of eight Andrew was taken into 
the home of a neighboring family. 
There he worked for his keep. 


Went to Sea as a Boy 


In his early teens the boy took to 
the sea. He sailed successively on 
Norwegian, Swedish, English, 
French, German and American 
ships. In 1880 he came to the 
United States. 

While sailing and fishing in 
Pacific Coast waters, Andrew Furu- 
seth began his agitation for a change 
in the status of seamen. In 1887 he 
was elected secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Seamen’s Union, subsequently 
named the Sailors Union of the Pa- 
cific. It was at that time that an 
organized struggle was initiated to 
change the status of seamen from 
serfdom to comparative freedom. 

Until success crowned Furuseth’s 
legislative campaign, American sea- 
men could not strike after signing 
of shipping articles. The severe pen- 
alties for striking, or quitting the 
ship, had been unchanged for cen- 
turies. It was Furuseth’s self-as- 
signed task to abolish these penalties 
and, as he used to say, “to make 
seamen free men.” 

Furuseth began his work in Wash- 
ington in 1893. Through the long 
years of campaigning and lobbying 
for the emancipation of seamen 
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which ensued he wrote numerous 
appeals to those who made the laws. 
In one of the best of these he dra- 
matically portrayed the then existing 
status of seamen as follows: 

“Maritime law makes of seamen 
the property of the vessel on which 
we sail, We cannot work as seamen 
without signing a contract which 
brings us under the law. This con- 
ract is fixed by law or authorized 
by governments. We have nothing 
to do with its terms. We either sign 
and sail, or we sign it not and remain 
landsmen. 

“When signing this contract, we 
surrender our working power to 
the will of another man at all times 
while the contract runs. We may 
not, on pain of penal punishment, 
fail to join the vessel. We may 
not leave the vessel, though she is in 
perfect safety. We may not, with- 
out our master’s permission, go to 
a mother’s sickbed or funeral, or 
attend to any other duties of a son 
or a brother. 

“If the owner thinks he has rea- 
son to fear that we desire to escape, 
he may, without judicial investiga- 
tion, cause us to be imprisoned for 
safekeeping until he shall think 
proper to take us out. If we have 
escaped, he may publish our per- 
sonal appearance along with a re- 
ward for our apprehension and re- 
turn. He may, through contracts 
(treaties) between nations, cause 
the peace officers and police to aid 
him in recovering his property. 
The captain may change, the owner 
may change—we are sold with the 
vessel—but so long as the flag does 
not change, there is nothing except 
serious illness or our master’s pleas- 
ure that will release us from the 
vessel. 

“We stand in the same relation 
to the vessel as the serf did to the 
estate, as the slave to his master. 
When serfdom was abolished in 
Western Europe, we were forgotten 
by the liberators and our status re- 
mained. When the slaves of the 
United States and Brazil were eman- 
cipated, our status continued. When 
serfdom was abolished in Russia, no 
change came to us, 


“At sea the law of common hazard 
remains; there must be discipline 
and self-sacrifice. But in any harbor 
the vessel and you are safe, and we 
beseech you give to us that freedom 
which you claim for yourself and 
which you have bestowed on others, 
to the end that we may be relieved 
of that bitterness of soul that is the 
heavy burden to him who knows and 
feels that his body is not his own.” 

With unwavering devotion and 
unquenchable will Andy Furuseth 
kept at it. He was undeterred by 
discouragement and by powerful 
resistance. By his unflinching integ- 
rity and incorruptible standards, he 
slowly rallied to his support some 
of the really big and influential men 
in Congress. 

And so it came about that suc- 
cessive sessions of Congress re- 
sponded to his seemingly irresistible 
plea for freedom for seamen. The 
principal laws passed by Congress 
to bring about these changes are 
the Maguire Act of 1895, the White 
Act of 1898 and the LaFollette Act 
of 1915. 


Seamen Liberated by Degrees 


By the passage of these measures 
American seamen were by degrees 
made free men and now have the 
legal right to quit their jobs in any 
safe harbor anywhere on earth. It is 
significant that, although thirty years 
have passed since the enactment of 
the LaFollette Law, no other nation 
has to date granted the same rights 
to seamen, 

Aside from his successful strug- 
gle to make American seamen free, 
Andy Furuseth recognized that the 
seapower of nations is in their sea- 
men and called upon America to 
develop her seafaring classes not 
merely for the benefit of the seamen 
but as the only means of enhancing 
the seapower of the nation as a 
whole. 

His was the clearest voice of 
all on that subject, and current his- 
tory has substantially verified his 
oft-repeated claim that “‘seapower is 
in the seamen.” Without the skill, 
endurance and indomitable courage 
of American and Allied seamen, the 
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war might have had a different 
ending. : 

Furuseth delved into history to 
fortify his arguments. He knew how 
to marshal facts in language simple 
yet persuasive. Here, for example, 
is his introduction to an eight-page 
pamphlet on seapower: — 

“Seapower has at all times meant 
world power. Those who controlled 
the sea always went where they 
wanted to go, stayed where they 
wanted to stay, took what they 
wanted and brought it home. Con- 
troi over the sea has at all times 
brought independence and wealth. 
Seapower was always in the seamen. 
The vessels—the tools used—have 
been altered and improved upon as 
experience and knowledge increased. 
But the sea has remained unchanged 
through all the ages. So also the 
seamen. 

“The qualities of mind and body 
that were needed in the seamen of 
the earliest times are yet needed, and 
there can be no real seamen where 
those qualities are not. The sea 
has been a prison 
wall to the weak 
and timid, a high- 
way to the strong 
and a field of honor 
to the daring and 
venturesome among 
men. The sea has 
no affinity with bond- 
age, and whether it 
was in trade, in dis- 
covery or in battle, 
the victory was. to 
the free. Bondage 
and efficiency cannot 
exist together.” 

Facing life with 
scarcely the rudi- 
ments of an educa- 
tion, Andrew Furu- 
seth became a scholar 
of note. He was rec- 
ognized as a world 
authority on mari- 
time law. Senator 
LaFollette (father 
of the Senator from 
Wisconsin of the 
present day) paid 
him this public trib- 
ute: 

“T have known 
many scholars. I have known many 
men with great degrees. But I 
have known few men who had as 
great a working knowledge of their 
education as Andrew Furuseth. 
History to him was a living story 
in the form of study of ancient and 
departed civilization. He was widely 
read. His command of literature 
of all nations was remarkable. His 
interests were not narrow; they 
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Dogged defender of 


were as broad as the interests of 
humanity itself.” 

In the later years of his life Andy 
was the dean of the American labor 
movement. He had no ties of the 
flesh, either family or kindred, to 
interfere with the dedication of his 
life to the cause which he cham- 
pioned. He was a lonely figure, but 
he possessed a deep, sincere affec- 
tion for his fellowmen and a zeal 
that was unmatched in his gener- 
ation. 

He successfully championed nu- 
merous other measures to improve 
the condition of seamen. The laws 
were changed to provide more space 
in the forecastle. The scale of pro- 
visions was brought forward from 
the early days of the last century. 
Penalties were written into statutes 
to punish brutal officers. The pay- 
ment of excessive advance wages, 
usually collected by boarding mas- 
ters, was made unlawful. The ship- 
owners’ defenses, such as the fellow- 
servant rule, the assumption of risk, 
etc., which made it virtually impos- 
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sible for a seaman to obtain damages 
when injured at his calling, were 
made inapplicable. Working hours 
at sea and in port were limited. And 
last but not least, a standard of 
efficiency was established by law, so 
that today vessels are required to 
carry a certain number of seamen 
certified and qualified to perform 
their respective duties aboard ship. 

When Congress was not in session 





the seafaring man 





Andy took no rest. Instead he ad- 
dressed meetings of seamen, preach- 
ing the gospel of unionism in his 
convincing, inimitable style. 

Furuseth’s whole life was devoted 
to the cause of improving the lot of 
the men who sail the sea in ships. 
For years he accepted only the 
wages of an able seaman for his 
services. He lived in sailors’ board- 
ing houses, and when traveling he 
shipped “before the mast” or went 
as a steerage passenger. 

Never until 1913, when he was 
appointed by President Wilson as 
representative of the United States 
to the London Conference on Safety 
at Sea, did he travel as a first-class 
passenger. 

In 1915, after the Seamen’s Bill 
had been signed by President Wil- 
son, Senator LaFollette asked 
Furuseth : 

“When you can no longer work 
what provision have you made for 
old age?” 

The answer, as set down by La- 
Follette in his book, “Andrew Furu- 
seth and His Great 
Work,” is typical of 
the man. 

“His keen eyes 
mellowed and a 
placid, contemplative 
expression smoothed 
out the seams in his 
weatherbeaten face 
as he said, ‘When 
my work is finished, 
I hope to be finished. . 
I have no provision 
against old age; and 
I shall borrow no 
fears from time.’ ” 

During a seamen’s 
strike in San Fran- 
cisco, he was called 
before the court and 
charged with violat- 
ing an injunction. 
The judge, filled with 
the philosophy of the 
shipowners, threat- 
ened to send the old 
man to jail. 

“You can put me 
in jail,” said Furu- 
seth, “but you can- 
not give me narrower 
quarters than, as a 
seaman, I have always had. You 
cannot give me coarser food than I 
have always eaten. You cannot 
make me lonelier than I have al- 
ways been.” 

Furuseth was president of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union of 
America from 1908 to the year of 
his death in 1938. In furtherance 
of his efforts to spread the gospel 
of freedom for seamen he attended 
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numerous international conferences 
and was respected and beloved dele- 
gate at the conventions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Andy was always ready to fight 
for a principle. He had paternal 
affection for the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific, the organization he served 
as principal executive officer for 
many years. Yet when that union 
refused to obey the laws of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union, he strongly 
urged the I. S. U. convention to re- 
voke the charter of the Pacific group 
in which he had held membership 
for half a century. After revocation 
of the charter Furuseth became a 
member at large of the International 
Seamen’s Union. 

Throughout his long life Andy had 
something like reverence from men 
who followed the sea before the mast. 
Not even his bitterest opponents 
could justly accuse him of a single 
selfish personal motive. 

Coming from a seafaring race, 
trained in the hard school of the 
windjammer, he had a respect for 
his trade. If he gave his life to im- 
proving the seamen’s lot it was be- 
cause he wished to see American 
ships manned by free men, compe- 
tent and responsible because they 
were free. He saw in the Seamen’s 
Act of 1915 his greatest victory, not 
only better days for seamen but 
benefits to the whole merchant ma- 
rine of his adopted country. He be- 
lieved in willing and disciplined 
service given by self-respecting men. 

Furuseth’s long and useful life 
came to an end at Washington, D.C., 
on January 22, 1938. . He had at- 
tained the age of 84. 

As a special tribute to the man 
who spent his entire life bringing 
liberty to American seamen, Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins or- 
dered that the body of Andrew Furu- 
seth lie in state in the Department 
of Labor auditorium from noon 
until 3. P. M. on January 23. This 
was the first time in the history of 
the Department of Labor that such 
a tribute had been paid to the mem- 
ory of any person. The casket, with 
two Coast Guardsmen standing at 
attention, was banked with floral 
offerings from many organizations 
and individuals. An unending line of 
mourners paid tribute to the veteran 
trade union leader. 

Impressive funeral services were 
held the following day and homage 
was paid at the bier. by Justices of 
the Supreme Court, outstanding 
members of Congress, executives of 
trade unions and notables from every 
walk of life. At the conclusion of 
the service the body was cremated 
and, in accordance with his ex- 
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pressed wish, the ashes were taken to 


Savannah, where the urn was ten- 
derly placed in the hands of Thomas 
F. Webb, master of the steamship 
Schoharie, who subsequently made 
the following report: 


S.S. Schoharie 
March 21, 1938. 


At 12:45 p.m. in Lat. 47-03’N, Long. 
37-12'W, the ship was hove to and half 
masted, and in the presence of the en- 
tire crew the following address was 
read by the master: 


“Fellow shipmates, we are assembled 
here to execute the wish of Andrew 
Furuseth, a venerable man, an un- 
selfish worker for the betterment of 
seamen, who through legal means has 
done more to secure improved condi- 
tions under which you work than any 
other man. I will now carry out his 
request and scatter his ashes, first read- 
ing from the Prayer Book and Com- 
mittal Service. 

“Unto Almighty God we commend 
the soul of our brother departed, and 





we commit his ashes to the deep; jp 
sure and certain hope of the Resyr. 
rection unto eternal life, through oyr 
Lord Jesus Christ; at Whose coming 
in glorious majesty to judge the world, 
the sea shall give up her dead; and the 
corruptible bodies of those who ss] 

in Him shall be changed, and made like 
unto His glorious body; according to 
the mighty working whereby He is able 
to subdue all things unto Himself.” 


A friend to whom Andy had ex. 
pressed the wish that his ashes he 
scattered far out at sea interpreted 
it in the following lines: 


FULFILLMENT 
When I am dead 
Then take my ashes far from shore 
And scatter them upon the waves. 
For I have loved the restless sea 
And all the years of life I’ve known 
Were ever lashed by storm and swept 
By lightning flame and driving hail, 
And I at close of day would sleep 
Where all God’s wildest storms of earth 
Shall thunder requiems for me— 
When I am dead. 


Fight Against the Injunction 


(Continued from Page 21) 


and monopolies. It never dreamed 
that this act would be directed 
against labor organizations. Never- 
theless, by 1893 and 1894 the 
Sherman Act was already being 
invoked against workers on strike. 
It was not until 1908, however, 
when the United States Supreme 
Court decided the Danbury Hatters 
case, that the full significance of the 
application of the Sherman Act to 
trade unions by the courts came 
home to labor. 

D. E. Loewe and Company of 
Danbury, Connecticut, was an anti- 
union manufacturer of hats. As 
such, its products were being boy- 
cotted by the United Hatters of 
North America, an A. F. of L. af- 
filiate, and the American Federation 
of Labor. The boycott was effec- 
tive. 

The company thereupon brought 
suit, alleging violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act and claiming 
triple damages. On’ appeal, the 
Supreme Court upheld the conten- 
tion of the company. It decided 
that the unions were acting as illegal 
combinations in restraint of trade 
in the sense intended by the Sher- 
man Act and that the unions were, 
therefore, punishable. 

Determined to collect, D. E. 
Loewe and Company started pro- 
ceedings to take over the bank de- 
posits and the homes of the mem- 
bers of the local unions directly—if 
innocently—involved. However, 
the American Federation of Labor 


raised a special fund to meet the 
costs of the damage suit. 

In 1922, in a case involving the 
United Mine Workers and the 
Coronado Coal Company, the Su- 
preme Court, by unanimous de- 
cision, declared that unions, though 
unincorporated, were suable. The 
international union, however, was 
absolved from responsibility. The 
company thereupon launched a new 
suit against the district and local 
organization of the United Mine 
Workers. The company emphasized 
the intent of the union to prevent 
non-union competition in interstate 
commerce, and that the non-union 
coal produced and distributed had a 
substantial effect upon interstate 
commerce. The Supreme Court up- 
held the contentions of the company, 
in the case of Finley et al versus 
United Mine Workers of America 
et al (1924). By these decisions 
the Supreme Court denied unions 
the legal right to organize non-union 
firms in the interstate market. 

The Danbury Hatters and the 
United Mine Workers cases, as de- 
cided by the Supreme Court, like the 
injunctions issued in labor disputes, 
were intended to sterilize and render 
impotent. the trade unions of the 
United States. They had the oppo- 
site effect. They galvanized the 
trade unions into militant action. 


NEXT MONTH: Labor’s struggle 
to secure adequate remedies for 
the injunction evil. 
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War Plants for 


Peacetime Jobs 


(Continued from Page 13) 


aircraft production, We have built 
574 aircraft plants, which cost us 
$3 billion. A number of these were 
built for final aircraft assembly and 
their cost was, of necessity, exorbi- 
tant. These plant structures had to 
be especially designed to provide 
ample space needed to accommodate 
the wing-span of the finished ships. 
Widely spaced steel supports, exces- 
sively high ceilings and girders able 
to hold heavy hoisting machinery 
and intricate overhead trolleys are 
likely to be of little use in the pro- 
duction of any product other than 
airplanes. Yet the availability of 
this equipment may be effectively 
utilized in expediting assembly-line 
production of many civilian goods 
and yield productive economies over 
a period of years. 

In the course of war production 
the government has received a neg- 
ligible return on its expenditure. 
Some 250 plants worth over $3 bil- 
lion were leased to manufacturers at 
an annual rental of $1 a year. The 
government made no charge for 
plants or productive facilities sup- 
plied to the manufacturer in its pro- 








curement contracts. In addition, 
the government rented more than 
1,800 plants and other installations 
which cost $4.9 billion. To date it 
has collected returns for these plants 
amounting to about $450 million, 
or about 10 per cent of fhe in- 
vestment. i 

The American people have paid 
for these plants. It is today their 
property. What is done with that 
property is their concern. UObvi- 
ously it is not in the public interest 
to have these plants given away. It 
is the responsibility of the govern- 
ment to see that it gets a fair return 
from the disposal of this vast volume 
of public property. But this is over- 
shadowed by a far greater respon- 
sibility to make sure above every- 
thing else that these plants are put 
to the best use for the purpose of 
achieving and maintaining full em- 
ployment. 

The plants owned by the govern- 
ment represent enough productive 
capacity to employ more than 4,000,- 
000 workers. The mandate of Con- 
gress, written into the law govern- 
ing the disposal of surplus property, 
is to make the maintenance of max- 
imum employment the guiding pol- 
icy. This mandate should be fully 
carried out. 

The war plants owned by the gov- 
ernment would provide an ideal 
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workshop for much of our increased 
postwar production. Business firms, 
big and little, are eyeing many of 
these plants longingly. They would 
like to have the well-planned, well- 
lighted plant facilities with their effi- 
cient production layout and improve- 
ments of their modern design. Many 
are especially interested in the ma- 
chine tools and other manufacturing 
equipment which can be put to use in 
a wide variety of industrial proc- 
esses. Business is well aware of the 
fact that most of the war plants fea- 
ture vast improvements over those 
in use before the war and that their 
operation is assured longer life. But 
these prospective postwar manufac- 
turers are looking for bargains. And 
most of them are hoping to get these 
plants at fire-sale prices. 

In the meantime the government 
must work out many intricate prob- 
lems to overcome the immediate re- 
luctance of prospective manufac- 
turers to make commitments to take 
over these plants. Local property 
taxes are an example. Many of our 
local communities saw their chance 
to increase their incomes and wipe 
out the deficits lingering since the 
depression. They did this by assess- 
ing exorbitant tax rates on the new 
plant facilities built in the com- 
munity by the American people. As 
the result, there are many instances 
where local tax rates per square foot 
of the war plants are ten times or 
more the normal tax valuation. It 
is clearly the responsibility of the 
federal government to negotiate a 
reduction in these taxes. Private 
business firms shy away from these 
high tax rates. A competitive busi- 
ness will often be unable to afford to 
assume the excessive tax burden and 
meet the competition for low-priced 
production in the postwar market. 

The biggest obstacle to prompt 
disposal of the largest portion of our 
wartime plant capacity is the size 
of the larger plants. This is true 
of the $200 million Geneva steel 
plant in Nevada, whose future use is 
in doubt. This is true also of most of 
our newly built aircraft plants. Eight 
out of every ten new war plants cost 
over $10,000,000 each. 

Here is another instance where 
bigness is a curse. But why not turn 
the curse of bigness into a blessing? 
Why not divide up these huge plant 
buildings into smaller units and lease 
them, like apartments in an apart- 
ment house, to smaller businesses? 


Under this plan a small manufac- 
turer would gain many special ad- 
vantages. He would have ready ac- 
cess to warehouses and rail termi- 
nals directly at the plant which else- 
where he would not be able to afford: 
Since his cost of power, water and 
other utilities would be shared pro 
rata with other leaseholders, his op- 
erating costs would be lower than 
in a single-unit establishment. Mul- 
tiple unit factories may be a novelty 
on the industrial scene but should 
prove popular with the smaller en- 
terprises. 

Some will say that this subdi- 
vision of the plants is fraught with 
difficulties and will require an addi- 
tional outlay by the government 
without which it cannot be carried 
out. Such an outlay, it is argued, 
would be needed to build new par- 
titions, multiple facilities, electric 
outlets, doors, elevators, conveyors 
and many other things. 


The Choice Must Be Made 


These, however, are not in them- 
selves obstacles. It is simply a mat- 
ter of choice which the government 
must eventually make. The choice, 
in the case of a $200 million plant, 
is whether it is extravagant and 
wasteful for the government to spend 
an additional $10 million in dividing 
the plant into a multiple-unit struc- 
ture or whether it is more extrava- 
gant and wasteful for the govern- 
ment to write off all of the taxpayers’ 
$200 million as a total loss, with the 
hollow shell of the idle plant standing 
for years to come as an. empty 
monument to false economy and to 
our failure to achieve full employ- 
ment. 

While the general policy govern- 
ing the disposal of our war plants 
has been placed in the hands of the 
Surplus Property Board, the actual 
task of getting these plants off the 
government’s hands has been given 
to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, designated as the disposal 
agency for plants and producers’ 
goods left over from the war. Both 
the SPB and the RFC seem to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that these 
war plants must be sold. Some of 
the plants can and should be, 
but the majority of the plants could 
be placed in the hands of private 
operators far more quickly and ef- 
fectively if they are leased to them 
instead of sold. 

The government could not expect 
to sell all its plants: in the short 
period of time in which they would 
all be offered for sale and expect to 
get advantageous terms for them. 
It could, on the other hand, strike 
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a much better bargain by making 
these plants available to private 
manufacturers on lease. 

Industry will be less reluctant to 
lease than to purchase when the 
future is uncertain. The lease 
method will enable the government 
to ascertain more accurately the 
true value of a property after it has 
been put into peacetime operation 
over a period of years. The lease 
may contain an option for subse- 
quent sale at a price either based 
on leasehold earnings or to be fixed 
by arbitration. The leases should 
contain clauses against closing the 
plants to eliminate competition. 
Leases may also stipulate a mini- 
mum number of employes during 
the term of the lease, so that in the 
event of the failure to maintain 
such minimum employment the 
plant would revert to the govern- 
ment. 

In a notable set of recommenda- 
tions made by the then Attorney- 
General, Francis Biddle, on April 
24, 1945, he said: 

“Leasing of plants by the gov- 
ernment would not only give busi- 
ness and the government an oppor- 
tunity to determine more realistically 
the ultimate sales price, but would 
encourage bidding by small busi- 
ness furnished with more limited 
capital resources than its larger 
competitors. 

“Leasing would tend to provide 
greater possibilities for the use of 
new processes and the production of 
commodities not previously on the 
market. At the end of the leasing 
period, sales can be more easily 
consummated through the use of 
private capital. Private capital at 
that time will not only have a record 
of actual operations before it but 
will also have additional information 
as to the conditions of the peace- 
time market.” 

To make a real contribution to- 
ward the attainment and mainte- 
nance of full employment the dis- 
posal of government-owned war 
plants should follow these policy 
objectives : 

(1) Full employment. In ac- 
cordance with the stated purposes 
of the Surplus Property Act, the 
controlling policy purpose of plant 
disposal should not be to retrieve 
the original cost or to get the best 
price from the highest bidder for a 
quick sale but to assure full utiliza- 
tion of the plant “in order to pro- 
vide maximum employment and 
economic opportunity.” 

(2) Advance negotiation. It 
will take six months or more to con- 
vert a war plant to peacetime use, 
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this added to another six months in 
which a prospective buyer will study 
and appraise the utilization of the 
plant to his productive purpose. 
Where that is still possible, steps 
should be initiated to negotiate the 
disposal before the plant stops its 
wartime operations and not after. 
Prompt negotiation will help shorten 
the months of unnecessary jobless- 
ness and waiting for workers re- 
cently employed or still working at 
these plants. It will also provide 
against the dispersal of the assembled 
labor force and deterioration of ma- 
chinery from needless idleness. 

(3) Advance surveys. Engi- 
neering and economic surveys of 
war plants and their peacetime util- 
ization should be begun at once and 
not wait until the plants are put up 
for sale. The Surplus Property 
Board should make full use of en- 
gineering and accounting firms quali- 
fied by experience to prepare survey 
reports which would provide the 
prospective user with the essential 
engineering, operating and economic 
data. It is the government’s re- 
sponsibility to inform business firms 
about the uses for which these plants 
are best fitted. 

(4) Multiple factory units. A 
positive program should be under- 
taken to make possible the subdi- 
vision of large plant facilities into 
multiple industrial units, each to be 
self-containing and available for lease 
to individual enterprises. 

(5) Lease before selling. The 
disposal of the plants on a lease 





extending for five years or longer 
should be adopted as the preferred 
method of transfer of government 
property to private enterprise for 
productive use. Eventual sale of 
the property when the volume oj 
production is assured would under 
this method eliminate undue risk to 
the manufacturer and assure better 
terms to the government. 

Public investment — the taxpay- 
er’s money—has built and placed in 
public ownership a major portion 
of our heavy industrial capacity: 
10 per cent of all steel capacity, 50 
per cent of machine tools, 70 per 
cent of aluminum and over 90 per 
cent of the nation’s productive ca- 
pacity in aircraft, shipbuilding and 
magnesium manufacturing. The gov- 
ernment will be wise to retain some 
of its strategic plants in direct own- 
ership as experimental and pilot 
plants for national defense purposes, 
But the vast bulk of the publicly 
built and owned industrial ca- 
pacity should be transferred to 
private enterprise for productive 
peacetime use. 

In transferring these plants into 
private hands the government must 
see to it that the trust of the people 
is held inviolate. Today it is a mat- 
ter of sacred trust assumed by the 
government that this vast public 
property be put to lasting produc- 
tive use; that this property becomes 
a wise and valuable investment for 
a better and richer future not for 
the few but for the many—the fu- 
ture of, a democratic America. 





20 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


F Ngpig sersee! LABOR held out 
a fraternal hand in the time of 
Mexico’s great need and helped 
Mexican labor to make its choice 
as between constructive labor poli- 
cies and revolutionary delusions. 
Mexican labor chose trade unionism. 
Mexico is making sustained prog- 
ress in its industrial, agrarian and 
educational policies and is laying 
the foundations for the development 
of a liberal national culture. 
. 

FROM NOW ON education for 
adult workers probably will be a 
regular part of organized labor’s 
activity, and it will do much to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the other 
kinds of activity that organized 
labor carries on. 


THE CONVENTION of the 
American Federation of Labor 
which will convene at Atlantic City 
on October 5, 1925, will present a 
most excellent opportunity for 
study, research and the formulation 
of future policies. The officers and 
delegates in attendance at the con- 
vention can make a searching analy- 
sis of existing economic conditions 
and plan for the future in a broad- 
visioned way. 
2 

PROTECT YOUR future by in- 
vesting now. Now, in your earn- 
ing years, save your spare dollars. 
Invest them in sound securities of 
established public utilities and let 
them keep earning for you. Enjoy 
extra comforts in coming years. 
* * * You can buy for cash or on 
payments of $10 down and $10 
monthly per share. 

—Advertisement of Utility Se- 
curities Company of Chicago. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Brien McMahon, U.S. Senator 
from Connecticut—The vast ma- 
jority of indus- 
trial disputes are 
settled through 
the free exer- 
cise of collective 
bargaining. 
Nothing should 
be done which 
would impede 
this process and 
force disputes 
into bureaucratic 
channels for settlement. At the 
same time the U. S. Conciliation 
Service should be improved and 
its prestige with both management 
and labor greatly increased. The 
War Labor Board has trained many 
of our people in the techniques of 
conciliation. The salaries and pres- 
tige of the Conciliation Service 
should be increased sufficiently to 
salvage this experience in the inter- 
ests of postwar harmony. I also feel 
that it would be desirable to establish 
in the Labor Department a Na- 
tional Board of Arbitration whose 
services would be available when- 
ever both parties to a dispute 
found it desirable to submit their 
case. I feel sure that many dis- 
putes would be submitted to such 
a board voluntarily if it were estab- 
lished. In addition, the Labor De- 
partment should be empowered to 
hold hearings on disputes which 
vitally affect the public interest, but 
this should not include any effort 
to halt the dispute or interfere with 
any steps undertaken by either of 
the parties. The objective would be 
solely to provide a public forum. 


Francisco Castillo Najera, Mexi- 
can Foreign Minister—Those. who 
visited Germany 
during the dec- 
ade that follow- 
ed the Treaty 
of Versailles re- 
member the os- 
tentatious show 
of vengeful 
spirit, the bud- 
ding rage, the 
irrepressible im- 
pulse of aggres- 
In the great centers of 


siveness. 
night life, even while the inter- 
Allied commissions. still remained 
in Germany, ex-soldiers wore their 
uniforms despite the fact that their 
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public use was forbidden, and be- 
tween their steins of beer they sang 
their patriotic songs, accompanied 
by the old military bands, likewise 
in uniform. A frenzied people was 
screaming at the top of its voice, 
clamoring for an immediate war. 
The average German did not accept 
defeat. No one could conquer the 
German army ; the lack of munitions 
had obliged it to submit. Thus 
everyone reasoned, even the boys of 
fifteen. In the show windows of 
stores and shops, either for sale or 
simply out of veneration, were dis- 
played pictures of Frederick the 
Great and Bismarck, with purpose- 
ful legends : “We need your inspira- 
tion, Frederick”; “Bismarck, when 
will you return?” 


Harry J. Carr, general -vice-presi- 
dent, International Association of 
Machinists—-N 0 
articles that have 
been printed in 
newspapers or 
magazines and 
no photographs 
or newsreels 
have adequately 
shown what I 
actually saw at 
the Buchenwald 
concentration 
On a table in the camp 





camp. 
- headquarters there were about a 
dozen pieces of processed or tanned 
human skin containing tattooed de- 


signs. Some of these pieces were 
approximately sixteen or eighteen 
inches square. The finding of 
piles of corpses and living skele- 
tons is well known. The citizens 
of Weimar were asked whether 
they knew anything about what was 
happening in the camp so near their 
city. All maintained they knew noth- 
ing about it. This couldn’t possibly 
be true, for prisoners were farmed 
out to the citizens of Weimar to do 
all kinds of work and they as well as 
escaped prisoners had acquainted 
the citizens of Weimar and others 
with what was going on in the camp. 
There was one particularly notice- 
able thing in Germany—the citizens 
were wearing very good clothes. 
Even though some of the clothes 
were badly worn, it was easy to tell 
they were of good material. Some 
Germans were exceptionally well 
dressed. Practically all the women 
were wearing good silk stockings 


and all seemed to have on good 
leather shoes. It can be assumed, 
therefore, that the Germans were 
not suffering for the want of good 
clothes and plenty of food prior to 
our entering their country. 


E. N. Scheiberling, national com- 
mander, American Legion—The fi- 
nest contribution 
the American 
Legion can make 
to humanity in 
the uncertain 
years ahead is to 
remain ever vigi- 
lant for tolerance 
and religious lib- 
erty. We have 
proudly pro- 
claimed to the 
world that the Legion knows no 
economic, racial or political ties 
or creeds. These words must be 
translated into deeds as a proof of 
tolerance. Amid the heated passions 
of wartime, when anger and hatred 
were abroad, it was particularly 
important that we in the Legion 
should remain cool when confronted 
by the foes of justice. The greatest 
of these foes is intolerance—unwill- 
ingness to treat fairly persons of all 
races, all creeds, all colors. Fighting 
under the Stars and Stripes were 
men of virtually every race and 
creed. There were no class or race 
distinctions in our fighting forces. 
No such distinctions should be per- 
mitted in an America at peace. 
When they are in evidence, the. 
Legion should be the first to stamp 
them out. There can be no Ameri- 
canism without lasting tolerance. 
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Clement R. Attlee, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain—We have a right 
to rejoice. But 
our triumph will 
be empty and 
short-lived if we 
do not take to 
heart the lessons 
which our suf- 
fering has taught 
us and the heavy 
responsibility 
that our victory 
entails. Looking 
back on six years of waste and 
carnage, we should pledge our- 
selves anew to build up a world 
order in which all nations may dwell 
in security. The development of 
weapons of immense destructiveness, 
culminating in the atomic bomb, has 
made this a matter not merely de- 
sirable but vital for the future of 
civilization. In the closest associa- 
tion with other nations, it will be 
our task to establish a world order 
in which war shall ever be banished. 
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> The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has brought to a 
victorious finale prolonged efforts 
to organize the El Paso Electric 
Company. The reinstatement of 
union men fired by the company and 
payment to them of back pay amount- 
ing to $100,000 have been ordered 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


> Members of the Tobacco Workers 
International Union employed at the 
Petersburg, Va.,- plant of Brown 
and Williamson will receive more 
than $225,000 in retroactive pay. 


>Local 22, Distillery, Rectifying 
and Wine Workers, has won a bar- 
gaining election at the Baltimore 
Pure Rye plant. 


> The Associated Taxicab Operators 
of Chicago have voted to affiliate 
with the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 


> Bakery owners of Fresno, Calif., 
have agreed to pay a bonus of three 
per cent to all journeymen bakers 
on their wages for 1945. 


>The three plants of 
the Hughes Autograf 
Company, located at 
Watervliet, Cohoes 
and North Troy, all 
New York, have been 
organized by Local 
20468, Brush Work- 
ers. 


> Colorado employes 
of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service have 
voted overwhelmingly 
in favor of affiliation 
with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


> Local 23135, Inter- 
national Chemical 
Workers Union, re- 
ports a victory at the 
Bayer Aspirin Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y. 


>Hourly wage in- 
creases of approxi- 
mately seven cents, 
retroactive to last 
April, have been won 
by Milwaukee furni- 
ture movers repre- 
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sented by Local 200, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


> Over 100 members of the Theater 
Janitors Union working in eighteen 
Detroit theaters are to receive wage 
increases averaging $4.80 per week. 
Working hours are to be reduced 
from 48 to 40. 


> Workers employed by the Miller 
Luggage Company, Gien Cove, N.Y., 
have chosen the International 
Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers as their bargaining 
agent. 


>The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union has won a 
bargaining election conducted at the 
Carolina Maid Company, Granite 
Quarry, N. C. 


>Local 10, International Typo- 
graphical Union, has signed con- 
tracts with the Courier-Journal and 
Times of Louisville, Ky. 


>Insurance agents employed by 
John Hancock in Chicago and IIli- 
nois have voted overwhelmingly for 
A. F. of L. representation. 


For outstanding 


> James D. Graham, president of the 
Montana Federation of Labor, was 
reelected at a convention held at 
Billings. The Murray full employ- 
ment bill was endorsed and a reso- 
lution was adopted which called for 
a shorter work week at unchanged 
take-home pay, 


> Newly signed is a guaranteed an- 
nual wage pact between the Detroit 
local of the International Typo- 
graphical Union and the R. L. Polk 
Company of that city. The contract 
guarantees 50 weeks’ work at 40 
hours per week during the year. 


> A wage increase of five cents per 
hour for all drivers and helpers of 
the Kirkpatrick Sand and Cement 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., has 
been won by Local 612, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


> The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has been certi- 
fied as bargaining agent for clerical 
and restaurant employes of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago. 


service to veterans, Teamsters’ 


Joint Council 28 receives American Legion award, 
here being presented to Dave Beck, Council head 
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to-do and also build new commercial 
facilities. Parks, recreation areas 
and other public improvements 
would be developed on the land by 
the community itself. The impor- 
tant provision is made for adequate 
rehousing of families displaced when 
the areas set aside for redevelop- 
ment are cleared. 

The A. F. of L.’s fifth proposal 
is to provide federal grants for com- 
munity surveys and project plan- 
ning to individual cities and towns. 
The interchange of experience 
among communities is also to be 
facilitated through the work of the 
National Housing Agency. 

The sixth proposal, embodied in 
the postwar housing bill and en- 
dorsed by the A. F. of L., is to 
improve and widen the market for 
good rental housing developed by 
private enterprise. Large projects 
built for moderate rents with pri- 
vate funds would serve a great many 
families of moderate incomes. This 
plan calls for a guarantee of an 
annual net return to the investor of 
2% per cent. The guarantee would 
be made only to investors who put 
their own money into large-scale 
rental projects designed to serve in- 
come groups below the levels other- 
wise served. This plan would result 
in rent reductions of as much as 25 
per cent and, being placed on a 
sound actuarial basis, would incur 
no cost to the government. 

A double-barreled rural housing 
program is the seventh on the list 
of A. F. of L. proposals. It pro- 
vides a plan for low-interest loans 
for families in rural areas who could 
not otherwise obtain decent hous- 
ing. For farm families of very low 
income, loans and annual contribu- 
tions would be extended similar to 
the low-cost housing program for 
low-income city dwellers. A pro- 
vision is made, however, for even- 
tual home ownership of rural 
housing if the families’ economic 
condition will permit it. It is the 
goal of the plan to make sound home 
ownership attainable by every farm 
family. 

The eighth point of our program 
calls for orderly and sound disposi- 
tion of permanent war housing built 
by the government. Disposition of 
permanent war housing is left 
strictly to local determination, en- 
abling local housing authorities to 
acquire the projects. Preference 
would be given to families of serv- 
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The Challenge of Housing 


(Continued from Page 17) 


icemen and veterans who deserve 
the full share of benefit in the hous- 
ing accommodations built during 
the war. 

Our ninth proposal is the crea- 
tion of a permanent National Hous- 
ing Agency responsible for the over- 
all program and for coordination of 
a unified housing policy. We insist 
on a full measure of effective labor 
representation in the policy making 
and the administrative work of the 
Housing Agency. 

Our tenth and final proposal is 
to correct the housing provisions of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, which fail 
to protect the interests of the vet- 
eran, expose him to speculative 
profiteering at his expense and place 
upon him an unfair burden of high 
interest charges by lenders whose 
loans are fully guaranteed by the 
government against risk. ° 

The A. F. of L.’s housing pro- 
gram provides a master blueprint 
for America’s biggest job of recon- 
struction. The building of millions 
of new homes which had to be post- 
poned during the war is assured 
through these plans with the essen- 
tial minimum of guidance and aid 
provided cooperatively by the fed- 
eral and local governments. The 
major portion of this program will 


be carried out through private initia- 
tive and the investment of private 
funds. In the entire program the 
exercise of local responsibility for 
housing is made paramount. 

The A. F. of L.’s housing pro- 
gram is not only the first line of 
defense against mass postwar un- 
employment, but also the foremost 
master: plan in the people’s cam- 
paign for better living for which 
they have fought in the war. It is 
the goal of this program to make 
sure that for every life lost in the 
war, a hundred lives will be made 
better, happier and richer in the 
years of peace. 

If ali of us get behind this pro- 
gram, making our support known 
to our Congressmen, its prompt 
enactment will be certain. I there- 
fore call upon every wage-earner 
and every friend of labor to add his 
name to the people’s petition for 
rebuilding better America. Write 
to your Congressman and then let 
the American Federation of Labor 
know that you are an active sup- 
porter of the A. F. of L.’s postwar 
housing program. In the Congres- 
sional fight for the postwar housing 
bill every resolution and every letter 
will count. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor will record the name 
of every organization and every in- 
dividual actively supporting our 
housing program on the Roll of 
Merit of all active supporters in 
labor’s major drive for a better 
standard of living. 


We Were There at the Finish 


(Continued from Page 9) 


called his staff meeting at 9 A.M., 
prior to which he discussed the 
war’s end with us. He had reports 
on the final engagements of the fleet. 
Several ships had shot down Jap 
planes. Some enemy ships had been 
sunk. Our submarines had also 
added to their tally sheets. The 
present disposition of the fleet was 
discussed, and the report of our 
last B-29 attack on Japan was pre- 
sented. A memorable conference if 
ever there was one. 

We pushed on then to the Philip- 
pines. No guns were being fired. 
General MacArthur had been ad- 
vised that he had been named Su- 
preme Commander. The conditions 
of surrender had been communi- 
cated to Japan. Tokyo was ordered 
to send representatives to Manila to 
receive our detailed instructions for 
the surrender of the Japanese mili- 
tary and naval forces. 


The Japanese arrived and we saw 
them dolorously enter the Manila 
City Hall, which resembled but 
slightly what it had been prior to 
the war. Parts of the building had 
been completely demolished, yet it 
had been sufficiently repaired to 
serve as the General Headquarters 
for General MacArthur and his 
staff. Tokyo’s emissaries were 
taken to the office of Lieutenant 
General R. K. Sutherland, Chief of 
Staff, where he and other Army 
and Navy representatives told them 
what their defeated country must do 
in order that the official surrender 
might be consummated. 

The Japanese representatives then 
flew back to their Emperor and the 
Japanese people were advised of the 
conditions and what they were ex- 
pected to do when the Americans 
arrived to take over the occupation 
of Japan. Sufficient time was al- 
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lowed to enable the Army and Navy 
to assemble their forces and put 
American fighting men ashore prior 
to the day appointed for Japan to 
surrender officially. 

Before General MacArthur left 
for Japan, we met him at his head- 
quarters and discussed with him 
problems that had been encountered 


and overcome in the Pacific war. 

Everything seemed in readiness 
for the official ending of the war, but 
“Old Man Weather’ caused a de- 
lay of forty-eight hours. In the 
Pacific the weather must always be 
taken into consideration. It was an- 
nounced that there was a typhoon 
in the vicinity of Japan. The ele- 


AF. of L. and World Labor 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Instead of safeguarding and pro- 
moting the best interests of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions as they were pledged to do, 
they deserted their organization and 
connived at its destruction. 

We declined to associate our- 
selves with this alleged World 
Trade Union Congress because it 
is composed of an irreconcilable 
grouping of organizations, rival in 
character, raiding in action and in 
conflict with each other in the home 
field and in hopeless disagreement 
on international lines. 

We declined to become part of a 
world trade union movement that 
would subordinate the American la- 
bor movement, its affiliates and 
membership as well as those of 
other lands to the dictates of those 
who themselves are not free to de- 
termine their destiny. 

We have declined to identify 
ourselves with a world trade union 
movement that is inspired by a 
political philosophy which is de- 
signed to subordinate and subjugate 
man and property to the exclusive 
will of the state. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor declined the invitation of the 
British Trades Union Congress on 
the grounds that such an invitation 
was only a pretext for scuttling the 
I.F.T.U. and that if the constitution 
of that organization was to be 
amended, there existed constitu- 
tional and responsible methods of 
accomplishing the needed changes. 
The invitations to participate in the 
proposed world congress went not 
only to members of the I.F.T.U. 
but to organizations unable to qual- 
ify under its constitution—dual or- 
ganizations and government-con- 
trolled organizations. 

The meeting was held in London 
last January. It provided for a 
committee to draft a constitution of 
an organization to be known as the 
World Trade Union Congress. That 
committee met in San Francisco 
during the United Nations Confer- 
ence and the Soviet Commissar for 
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Foreign Affairs proposed that this 
new and as yet unformed organiza- 
tion be recognized as the interna- 
tional labor organization to cooper- 
ate with the United Nations. His 
motion failed. The organization 
sought recognition from the com- 
mittee considering the section of 
the charter providing for an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. This 
effort also failed. 

A second world labor conference, 
to act upon the proposed constitu- 
tion, has been scheduled for Paris 
this month. 

When the Executive Board of the 
I.F.T.U. met in London last Feb- 
ruary it agreed to hold its next 
meeting in September to act upon 
proposed changes in the constitu- 
tion of the organization. The presi- 
dent of the I.F.T.U., as already 
emphasized, is also the secretary of 





ments finally subsided, however 
and I watched General MacArthy; 
take off to receive Japan’s formal 
acknowledgment of defeat. Shortly 
thereafter I boarded a plane bound 
for home, 10,000 miles away. 
September 2 marked the official 
end of World War II. May it also 
mark the end of war for all time. 


the British Trades Union Congress 
and the gentleman who called the 
dual labor congress. 

War has brought only military 
victory. The responsibility for mak- 
ing that military victory count for 
democracy rests ' upon: those agen- 
cies that believe in democracy and 
are willing to help promote it 
throughout the world. 

Political democracy rests upon 
economic freedom while it provides 
political freedom and civil rights, 
The efforts of non-governmental 
agencies are necessary to supple- 
ment those of the government in 
the establishment and maintenance 
of democracy. Without free enter- 
prise and a free labor movement 
political democracy loses its vitality. 

Free labor movements have been 
wiped out by totalitarian govern- 
ments. The free labor movements 
of the world can help workers in 
those countries restore their free 
unions and rebuild their national 
organizations and, united, represent 
free workers in their international 
relationships. 


Cloakmakers Celebrate 


Twenty thousand New York City 
cloakmakers, members of the Cloak- 
makers Union, oldest affiliate of the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, paraded from 1,200 
factories to Madison Square Gar- 
den, where they celebrated the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of their or- 
ganization, born out of the famous 
strike of 1910. 

Labor history records that it was 
this strike which laid the foundation 
of collective bargaining in the ladies’ 
garment industry. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
David Dubinsky, president of the 
1.L.G.W.U., were the principal 
speakers. Harry Hopkins, now im- 
partial chairman of the industry, 
was present. Seats of honor were 
occupied by union veterans of the 
1910 walkout. 

Mr. Green said: 

“After thirty-five years, employers 
and the public have reason to thank 
your union for its epochal strike 
and your ensuing endeavors, for not 


only are the workers far better off 
but your industry and the com- 
munity also have benefited. 

“Today peaceful collective bar- 
gaining has taken the place of in- 
dustrial strife. Today the workers 
are better citizens, enjoying a far 
richer way of life.. Today American 
women have a more plentiful and 
better supply of clothing. Today 
the employers in the industry can 
reap larger profits from greatly in- 
creased production. 

“These are in large part the con- 
structive results of progressive un- 
ion leadership, which has helped to 
modernize industrial methods, to 
eliminate the unfair competition of 
chiselers and to open the eyes of 
present-day employers to the eco- 
nomic truth that greater profits can 
be gained from expanded produc- 
tion than can be wrung from the 
sweat of workers in tiny shops. 

“The important lessons which 
you taught your employers must 
now be absorbed and taken to heart 
by industry throughout the nation.” 
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LL DAY Saturday the display 
halls at the county fair grounds 
had been beehives of activity. At 
the section allotted to the Junior 
Union young girls and boys worked 
industriously, and the gay banter 
and laughter filled the whole end of 
the building. Near them the women 
of several auxiliaries were at work 
making their booths attractive. Now 
and then they called upon some of 
the Junior Unionists for assistance. 
“We charge time and a half,” 
teased Larry Marshall, as he helped 
move some boxes for his mother. 
“Time and a half yourself,” she 
replied, and gave him another er- 
rand to do. “Please bring this box 
from the main office.” She handed 
him a claim check. “Better take 
your wagon. It’s pretty big.” 
When Larry returned he had the 
box for his mother, and also on the 
wagon was a package for the Junior 
Unionists. 
“Unload my box and scoot,” said 
Mrs. Marshall. “Thanks twice. 
The second one is for the overtime.” 
Larry set the box down for her, 
then proceeded to his own center of 
interest. 
“T got the posters,” he called to 
the others at the booth. 
“Oh, let’s see them,” said June 
Alcott. 
“Yes, open the package,” came 
from Ed Rome, as he started to 
untie the string which held the 
covering. 
“Aren’t they beauties?” chorused 
several of the others, and there was 
a general stoppage of work while 
the posters were admired. There 
were six large ones and four smaller 
ones, all done in bright colors. 
“A good union job,” said Larry 
as the last one was inspected. 
“Now we can really get to work 


tically. “Let’s put up the Victory 
Banner first and then try out the 
positions for the posters.” 

They were almost finished when 
the watchman came around to warn 
those working in the hall that the 
place would close in half an hour. 


on our decorations,” said June prac-, 
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“We'll be open tomorrow evening 
for a couple of hours, and what isn’t 
done then will have to wait till 
Monday morning,” he said. 

“Don’t worry about us,” Larry 
told him. ‘When we leave tonight 
we'll leave the best booth on the 
fair grounds. We’re going to draw 
the curtains, too, and we don’t want 
any snoopers.” 

“Your stuff will be perfectly safe, 
unmolested,” guaranteed the watch- 
man. 

“Then we'll see you Monday 
morning,” said Ed with a friendly 
wave of his hand. ‘ 

As the boys and girls passed the 
auxiliary booth Mrs. Marshall asked 
them to wait a moment. After a 
hurried conference with the four 
other women on her committee she 
invited the young people to a treat 
at the Refreshment Corner. 

“Sodas or sundaes in deep ap- 
preciation of the help you’ve given 
us today,” said Mrs. Mordene, as 
they swung gaily across the park 
to the confectionery store. 


MONDAY morning was sunny and 
warm. 

“What a day for Labor Day!” 
exclaimed Larry, as he hurried into 
the display hall. He was greeted by 
several earlier arrivals. 

“Let’s have a preview,” suggested 
one of the group. 

Ed pulled the curtain. The booth 
was indeed well arranged. Across 
the top was the sign “VICTORY.” 
The posters depicted the part the 
Juniors had played in the war. In 
the center was the Junior Union 
Roll of Honor on which were placed 
nine names and opposite two were 
gold stars, one for a boy somewhere 
in the Pacific, and one for a nurse 
lost in Germany. 

There were two posters denoting 
the number of war bonds purchased 
and held by the members of the 
Junior Union. Other pictures 
showed the number of pounds of 
paper collected, of scrap and tin 
cans, and other salvage which the 
girls and boys had gathered up. 
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Another gave a record of the Red 
Cross classes attended and still an- 
other showed civilian defense and 
air raid training which the group 
had taken. Another showed a young 
unionist’s cheerful attitude toward 
rationing. 

All in all, after a little study of 
the display a very fair and complete 
review was given of the many varied 
and wholly patriotic services which 
the boys and girls had given to the 
war effort. 

“Gee, I hardly realized we did 
so much,” remarked June. 

“We mothers knew you were 
doing a great deal,” said Mrs. Mar- 
shall, who had come up to take a 
peek. “I used to wonder how Larry 
could do it all and make his grades 
at school. But he did.” 

“Smart guy, your son,” said 
Larry. “Must take after his father’s 
side of the family.” 

“Hush, Larry,” she told him. 
Then, in a more serious tone, she 
said: “The gold star for Mary 
Deane saddens me. She was such - 
a fine girl. I liked her so much.” 

“We all did,” said June. “I re- 
member she helped us organize and 
really took charge. I'll never forget 
one meeting she spoke to us about 
love of country. We didn’t dream 
she would show us how terribly sin- 
cere she was by giving her life.” 

“Nor Bob Bruce, either,” said 
Larry. “He came into our meeting 
just the day before he left, grinning 
and telling us to keep up the work. 
He said, ‘You’re part of America. 
Live up to her.’” 

“And that’s your job now,” said 
Mrs. Marshall. “You have a great, 
wonderful future. Live up to her.” 

And as the group of Junior 
Unionists stood there silently for a 
few moments on the peaceful, sunny 
morning of the first Labor Day after 
victory, they realized a little more 
fully how preciously the victory was 
bought. 

“Yes, we are part of America, 
and we will live up to her,” pledged 
Larry as he scanned the names on 
the Honor Roll. 














